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or THE EE . . 


_ ENGLISH LANGUAGE: | 


5 IN; WHICH, 


The ee Parts of SyrECH are clearly | 
and methodically explained z their Coux- 
CORD and GoVERNMENT reduced to 
\ GRAMMATICAL RuLEs, and Wuſtrated 
| * e of EXAMPLES 3 


— 


TOGETHER: with 


RULES of COMPOSITION, or the proper 
ARRANGEMENT of,Worps in SENTEN® 
xs, allo illuſtrated by various EXAMPLES, 
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Akprvx Conyers, 1 Prana ould, | 
+. Jon Jaxizzon; Conveener, 

Ad che other Members of e 
Ny 70 ma-Council of Glaſgow, 


GENTLEMEN, 


at + 


tenden 
plect ed. or i im wee i have they, 
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de to 2 Ian © of. or to a- 
= 5 after the more * arts 
3 by of uſeful knowlege. 


FPoovrn, of both ſexes, arrive at 
| Knowle 7 by different methods, and 

ra Waal ſteps; and, one would 

. the firſt and moſt neceſſary, 
is, an early and accurate acquaint- 

| | Ance with their mother-ton gue; ſo 
zs to be able not only to read it 
ll . with ſome degree of eaſe and grace- 
fulneſs; but alſo to analyze, and 


every word they read. 
Io promote an end ſo weluadile, 
is the deſign of the following ſheets. 
An end, _ by how much it 
Hhath, in this li wc been overlook- 
'ved; by ſo much does a perform- 
Ance of is: kind plead the coun- 
tenancèe of PERSONS of Wonrn and 
; "AUTHORITY. bs 


Tx re. ard then, hich. on va- 


15 rious, occa on, Jou, Grunge 
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trace out the particular meaning of 5 


bad ſhown: ola Ry Sis 709 
teachers of youth, determined the 
author to put it under Your Pa- 
TRONAGE: and the rather, as it is, 
in the firſt inſtance, intended to 
poliſh the writing, the converſa- 
tion and minds of the young . La- 
dies and SERUEmEn of the town N 
GLASGOW, Ry 


Ir is with my . reſpect 9 
therefore, that he e leave ta 
FRE ne = 
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-. GENTLEMEN, 
kl - Your moſt humble; 


and moſt obedient ſervant, | 
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EN being formed by God * "IG Y, 8 
V. is 4 Ag propenſity implanted in them 
ariſing : from theſe various firuations, connexion 
and ace dependencies, to converſe one with a- 
nother. Hence the utility of ſpeech; by means 


of which, as an eminent writer fays, we- can di- 


vert our ſorrows, mingle” our mirth, impart out 
ſecrets, communicate our counſels, and make mu - 
tual compacts and agreements for ſupphing r 
mutual wants and for aſſiſting each other. 


Bor ibo all men can ſpeak their mother tongue; 
| yet there are, comparatively, but few who can ( WM 
or write it with any tolerable degree of propriety 
or perſpicuity ; and fewer ill who are capable of 
diſcerning the beauties of Language, or the Elegance | 
of compoſition. TERED. 
 Henct the dect ſty of Gradient, an 1 a; which 
teaches the choice of proper words, the relation 
which they bear to one another, with their prope” 
arrangement into phraſes or ſentences, . Bot as this 
art is not to be learned without proper helps and 
loltrdtious ; ſo neither * it to be imagined, that 
"2. " the 
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1 | WSN 'betore he 5 e through the explt- 


_ rule of ſyntax. 
| wholly unacquaiated with grammar, cannot eaſh- 
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the yery beſt WAP or inftrudtions, » without the 
moſt vigorous endeavours on the part 
. would become proficients in it, are of themſelves 
_ Cufficient for attaining this valuable end, However, 
by a proper attention to, and application of ſuch 


of thoſe, who 


helps as are here offered, it is hoped, the knowlege 
of the Engliſh language may be attained; The u- 
tility and pleaſure ariſing from which will much 
more than compenſate for all the re and wo 
bour i it may require, 1 


Tuc this "publication. be chiefly: 483 K 
thoſe who. are altogether, or but little acquainted 


with the dead languages ; yet, it is hoped, that e- 
ven ſuch as have had a more liberal education, ma) 
alſo find Ar in it, not unworthy of * 
notice. 


Tu; T ths main 222 alla be attalced; belles 
the explanation of the different parts of ſpeech, 
their concord and government, a variety of exam. 
ples, for the learner's exercile, are given under each 
For it is certain, one who is 


ly be made to underfiand how one word agrees 
With, or is governed by another, without ſetting 


before him examples of falſe conſtruction. 


theſe exerciſes he will not only have ſcope for exc 
ciſing bis own genius, but alſo have the pleaſure of 
rectifying what is either deſignedly made wrong, 


or found fo in the Reaper, Cache wow: * 
Authors. inen $3 "P44 i 


It has Bok found i in Via cou Whit of Weil that 


nation 


tent knowlege of what regards only the concord 
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Ay * * 


Rn ©». 
nation of ine parts of ſpeech; has become weary of fo | 
dry #'"talk, and ſometimes, fo diſcouraged with this 
part of the buſineſs;-that he has given it up, #3 a 
thing impolfible, by him, ever to be underſtood; 
For Which reaſbn, aud to prevent this iniconivenis 


eney, grammatical rules, with a prakis of falſe 


Engliſh, are ſubjoiued td the explication of eack 

part of ſpeech. This has already had the defired * 
effect, in animating the learner to proceed; with 
greater alacrity, to what remained. For thus he 
begins early to perceive the tendency, the uſe = 

applitatiof of what he is required to commit. to me- 
mory. After Having in this milnger gone through - 
the ſeveral parts of ſpeech, a pretty long praxis is 
given, as a promiſeuoùs oxerciſe upon the Whole of 
the preceding rules of copſiruftion, sn. 


PexHars ſome, upon a flight view, may thitik, 
that fewer exatnples of falſe Eugliſh might have an- 
ſwered the purpoſe. With regard to ſome ge- 

niuſes, this is true: wich regard to ſuch as have 
been made ſufficiently acquainted with other lan- 
guages, it is alſo true: but with regard to the ge- 
nerality* of learners, who are not acquamted with - 
any other language, I have, in the courſe of teach- - 
ing, found the whole of theſe eerciſes requiſite 
to convey into their uncultivated minds a compe> 


"> 


and government of words. For "till this be attain- 
ed, it is in yain to attempt what concerns. the ele: 
gancy of language, and the rules of compoſition, 
But, when they have once acquired the former, they 
will chen more readily underſtand the latter. 
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. NO 5 
Scheler to the rules of Rl and 
7 will not be improper to cauſe bim turn ſuch ſen- 
tences as admit of different forms of expreſſion, into 
all | the various modifications of which they are car 
pable For example let us try the e of | 


| Hint ſentence taken from page 36: 


© | Baſtfulneſe and impudence are hath 6 be wal 
a that rendering us the s of Pity, this of LY 
| verſion or contempt.” 


befugt and impudence a are equally to be avoid: 

5 ed, this rendering us the objects of: On or con- 

| tempt, a of p 

3B afofulnefs and . are euren to be ey 
ed, the former rendering us the objects of pity, the 
latter of ayerſion or contempt. _ 

|  Baſbfulneſs and imfudence are equally to * avckk. 
| <>, the latter rendering us the objects of averſion 
or contempt, the former of pity. W 1 


© Baſtfulneſi and impudence are equally to be avoid- 
ed, the fle rendering us the objects of Pity, the lo 
ofearer on or contempt, 


Baſtfulneſ and impudence are wn to be avoids 
ed, the la renderin 4, vs the objects = averſion or 


n the An pity. 


Baſcfulngſ and EAI are equally to be Re] 
Wh”. ed, the one rendering us the objects of pity, the «he 
\ of averſion or contempt, _ 


| "The ae ſentiment is here expreſſed vids Mee: 
a ways „ but 7 tranſpoſing the words 6 e 
and 


wig wh he young 
t. 
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ind impudence; or by ſubſtituting the words c. | | 
feration, ' compaſſion; | ſympathy; & inſtead of th 
„ word pity; and inſtead of the words averfion:or © 
contempt, the words ſcorn, ridicule, diſite, hatred, d- 
; teſtation, &c. it may be made to undergo a variety +} 
b of other changes, without doing the leaſt violengges 
do che ſentiment. But it is unneceſſary in ibis 
N place to repeat the ſentence: What is already ſaid i? 
a ſufficient hint to. ſhow the intelligent and judici- 
ous Teacher, what is meant by the propoled diver- | 
ſification. There are a number. of ſentences given 
- under the ſeveral: rules of ſyntax, and in the pro- 
q miſcuous exerciſes, capable of ſundry variations, 
which may be all treated in the ſame manner, and 
that not only viva voce, but alſo. in writing. To | 
do which, let as many as are in the ſame Claſe be 
ſet down, with their Dictionaries , and try what 8 
changes they can make in the arrangement of 4'fen- 8 
tence; or what words they can ſubſtitute for others 
in it, without hurting the ſenſe. And, if at any time, 
any of them make a wrong choice of a wurd, it is 
the maſter's buſineſs to point out the proper one for 
him. n e e eee JM ao wel ior 8 


PRRHATs, to ſome this may appear preſumptu - 
ous and dictatorial, and at the ſame time, the pra- 
tice recommended may appear puerile and trifling, 
With reſpe& to the firſt, it is to be obſerved, that 
as in the infancy of any art or ſcience, the propereſt 
methods of communicating it to others are not at 
firſt ſo obvious as a courſe of time and experience 
ET OT | e 01 et RR 
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*0 Fntick's Dictionary might be recommended; an 
it can be eaſily carried about in one's pocket. 


"WY SGtammar has bee bur little attended to in this. 


| "7 ing of it with greater ſucceſs and expedition, 


| Nronger thitſt after farther knowlege of the lan · 


_ , their minds, and leading them on to read an Engliſh 


nunclarion. 
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. render them; o that were every one 
o conceal his obſervatious, it Would infallibiy 
t all improvememt. As therefore Engliſh 


of the united kingdom, it may be preſumed 
— the candid, at leaſt, will take in good part any 


hint that may have a tendenry to facilitate the teach⸗ 


reſpect to the laſt, it has been found By ex- 
perience, not only etitertaing to the young folk, bat 
alſo to have a tendency to open their underſtands 
ings, enlarge their ideas, and to raiſe in them 4 


guage. And ſurely, whatever has this good effect, 


will not be eſteemed trifling, nor — in mn 
7 farther apology. | 


The ſcholars having been this tanght the Goel 
parts of ſpeech, the maſter may now and then ex- 
plain the words of any piece of Englith to them; 
and then order them, to take their Dictionaries and 
prepare it, ſo as to be able readily to gie the ſeve» 
ral meanings of every word in it, and likewiſe 
the ſeveral parts of ſpeech . This will be a- 

nother neceſſary and: pleafant method of improving 


book with greater taſte aud judgment. At the ſame 
time the advice tg mw the Spectater, *. 1 53. 
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* appoint” ng 1 PW as a | ſeparate exereidh, 
to o give the meaning of each word in five or fix lines 
of the Introduction, would at once ſtore their minds 


with vocables, and 2 them in the ae pro: 
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might be followed- Let an epiſtolary correſpor+ 


dence be eſtabliſbed between any two of them, 4 


„ who may att in any imaginary part of buſineſs,” 


or be allowed ſometimes to' give range to their own wo: | 


fancies, and communicate to each other whatever 


trifles they think fit, provided: neither of them ever 1 [i 


fail, at the appointed time to anſwer his or her cor- 
reſpondent's letter.“ Such letters or eſſays being 
N to the maſter, let them be compared with 
the rules of arrangement beginning on page 141. 
and the writers of them ſhewn, by theſe rules, how - 


to correct whatever faults, with regard to the choice | 


of words, or the arrangement, may be found in hem. 


Br Ur ee eee _ 


dies and gentlemen may be brought to expreſs their 
thoughts, as eaſily and as neatly as thoſe who have 
been favoured with a more liberal education. Were 


the Engliſn Grammar generally taught in Engliſh | | 


ſchools both in town and country, {which at a 
ſmall expence of time and money might be done;) 
what gracefulneſs would it not add to the conver- 


ſation of the people in general ! and what a tenders 


cy towards poliſhing the minds of youth in the ear= | 


ly part of life ; as well as qualifying them for 
rying on, to greater advantage, e, Whatever branch 
buſineſs they may follow! Were even ſuch boys, 
are deſigned for ſome of the three learned profe 


ſions, properly taught the Engliſh Grammar before : 
they begin the Latin Rudiments, it is to be preſum- 


ed, they would become ſooner proficients in the La- 


tin, For it is a known fact, that in learning the 4 bY 


Greek and Latin, the former 1 is commonly acquired 


in the third part of the time, which is uſually ſpent ; 


vpon the latter. _ if We may rexlon, in "this 15 
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Whatever be in this, the utility of the Engliſn Grams 


No Wa to bring the method of pointing nearer. to a fixed 


x 
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FOE from inks, may we not e that the 
Engliſh and Latin Grammars might be both learned 
in that time which is wholly allotted to the Latin; 
and thereby the young Tyro, inſtead of being a to- 
lerable proficient in only one, would be a_tolerable 
proficient at the fame time in both languages. 


mar to young ladies, Sr. is ſo abundantly evident, 
that it would be fuperfioous to wy it with —_— 0. 
_ arguments. 3 


To reduce the docttine of States 40 bred 
-< wy is confeſſedly a very difficult. taſk; and here 
5 indeed it is not pretended to be fully done; yet it 

is hoped ſomething new, upon this particular, is of- 
fered, which will render it lefs difficult, and tend 


landard. Fo which, for the learner's exerciſe, a few 
ane improperly pointed, are likewiſe added. 


And that the. Engliſh ſcholar wigbt nat — 
| together unacquainted with Rhetorical figures a few 
* them alſo are bricfly hb and exempfiſied. 


Mx. JornsoN's. rules concerning the accent and I; 
the laws of verſification, being. ſhort and pretty 
| comprehenſive, are, as a, concluſion of the ow 
wh little or no alteration ſubjoined. | , 


_ Arte all, it will probably bOſaid; we hav 8 
105 Engliſh Cranimars already, the publication of 
this might have been ſpared. fr is true there are 
many them, and ſore of ihem, indeed, excellent 
In their kind too; of theſe, the author of this, Has 
* hipſelf wherever be could Lo au thing 
2 fs 


4 + "Y 4 3 
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„ 
— | his . But of all — had an opportunity | 
1+ f conſulting, it did not appear to him, vpon t 
Fg hat any Oo of, them. was ſufficiently. calculated f 
e de mere Engliſh ſcholar ; ſo as to convey inte h 
S. 
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or her mind, à tolerably juſt notion of the idiom 
of our own tongue, Which comes often, nay every 
day of one's life into play; whereas other languages 
dme but ſeldom. To remedy, therefore, in ſoms. 
meaſure this defect, 1 been his principal aims 
but whether or not he has „ muſt be left 
0 the public to determine. He can indeed, and 
onſiſtently with truth too, affirm, that he did not 
wantonly undertake this. tafk, for at firſt no more 
ras intended; than to fapply his own ſcholars, in 
zanuſcript, wich what he thought deficient: in 
the text be uſed with them; but that, through che 
incorrect copy ing of ſome, and the flow progrefs 
of others in writing: it out, not anſwering his deſign, 
e ſet about putting it into the form in which it 
now appears, Yet ſo unwilling was he to publiſh 
any thing on this fubject, that after he had gone - 
good way in the undertaking, - it was laid aſide | 
or ſeveral months, in expectation, that ſomethi 


might appear which — ſuperſede it MOR. 


As no performance can plead 
haps, in ſome things this may be found defettive, 
n others redundant. However, if the public ſhall 


he candid readers be pleaſed to favour the Author 
ith their obſervationy- of the one or the other 
ort, he will take it very kind; and if a ſecond 
lication ſhould be wanted, the former ſhall be. _ 
plied and the latter retrenched. 
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pleaſed to give it a favourable reception, and 
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INTRODU CTIO N. 


HY. many jake}? 1 there” in. the! (> 
language ? 83 n on 
Twenty fix, viz. abcde efpk11krtap 


arftuvwxyz At 17 ae, 
How are they divided > t? oY 
Into Vowels and Conſonants, ver WO! IN 
What is a vowel ? Fünften ant 


A vowel is a letter that dlakes a pete found 1 
ef itſelf, without · the help of a any 'other letter. 
. How many vowels are 1 


Six, vis. LE ion WE when it Klin 5a; 
nay 


What is a e .* | 20; | 
A conſonant is a letter that cannot make a per- f 
fect ſound of itſelf, without the help of a vowel. YO 
How many conſonants are there? = 
Twenty one, viz viz, b od f g h * lm np q ert 1 
VWXY 2. [ 
Note, Y is 2 conſonant when it date A word of 


ſyllable ; as, Jou, yeſterday. = ww} q 
What is a Syllable ? RIES t Aha 


A ſyllable i is a diſtinct undes one ar r more WU 
in a word; with or without conſonants, altered, * 
one breath; as, a, an, de-lay, bean-ty....- 

How" onghr words to be divided i into Gllables? | x 

By the following rules N 
. * — Cooloniant betwixt 1 two o vowels mag 


_ *% 3 
* d 
4 * - 
1 l 
4 * = 
* 
. a 


/ 


—_— *% 2 9 15 1 
1 A * * 1 ; 


| * 12 36% 
* 


2 INTR DUCTION. 


ng to the latter vowel, except x; as, a bout, 
ex. 

2. Whiet two conſdhants come together, prope 
to begin a word, they go to the latter vowel ; as, A- 
pril, de-preſs, ci-tron. . 

3. When two conſonants come geber no ff, 
pet to begin a ſyllable, they muſt be divided"; As, 
af · fect, ; yay plan- dich. 

4. When three or four conſonants come t 
ther in the middle of a word, as many, of them 
are proper to begin a ſyllable muſt be joined; to 
the latter vowel, and the reſt go to the former; 
2 bre-thren, cam · brick, in- ſtruct, watch · ful. 

. When two vowels come together, not mak- 
ing a bee, they muſt be ivided ; he e, 
. tri-al; _ | 
6. The prepoſitions. ab, ad, dis, en, im, 
per, pre, pro, &e. and the terminations e eth, 
' eſt, ing, Cc. go by themſelves; as, ab - uſe, 3 


dil- pleaſe, in-offenſive, — end- ed, form · 
eth, Ge. dis 04k | 4.438 


How many. Gunds has the TY 1 phe 
A hath four ſounds: Short, as in man; bag ay 
o7 ma-ture ; longer, as in make; and broad, as in 


In what poſitions does the ſhort found of, 4 oom. 
monly occur? 


In words or ſyllables ending with one or more 
conſonants ; as, mad, gat, lat-ter, land:mark : 
- when 2 ſingle conſonant ſounds double; Ah, Adam 
adamant, baniſh, 
. does the long ſound of a generally take 


place. 


* N . w_ KY 1 * ä * 1 N 2 Hu 8 w_ LEAD on” 
9 * * . L * U * 0 v 
7 "Ph * * = FE 


Leber zen 3 


rt the end & Blanes noaccented ; as, re. 


. dow a found long and gender? * 
| In monofyllables ending with ſilent e; 38, . 
ae; and when it is accented in the end of ſylla- 
q bles;. as, ga · ion, forma · tion. 

ln hat poſitions does à found long aud broad? | 
A ſoun 3 and broad like aw before. II, ld, 
Ik, Im, It, and betwixt w and 75.4%, a bald, 
walk, calm, malt, warm, ward. wot e 


* 


How many ſannds hath e 
Fire: hort, as in men; ben h. as. +5 
hog ab in _hetake;z longer, .as .in_here.z long 


arp, as in there. | 
In what FR does the tort bund of 70 
„ Dr 

5 An wards.on ſyllables ending with one or * 
conſonants; as, pen, lent, 2 ſet- ting; or 
when a L fog conſonant Joungs double e 15 as, 


1 WW 1 r 

terminations er, en, ed, eth, &c. 
end of llables after bl, dl and tl; AS, 
wr barden, minded, loyeth, bundle, little. | 


CF » 


13 When: Dae Wis Lode ſound of e taks place? "10 
in i Tf generally takes place in the end of {yllables | 
A unaccented ; as. be-ſtir, male · factor, maintenance. 
n. In what poſitions does the longer ſound of £8 | 
e 
re _Accented. « p is always long in the end. 4% la. 
or bles, and when ſilent 6 follows it in the fame 
m 15 and * e of monoſyllables; 28, E. 
den, fe- male, here, mete, , ſphere, theſe,  blaſpheme 
ke RE extreme: he, ſhe, Wwe. 1 
3 What 


1 


Wet is 5 Prat ſharp 1 of e? $3 with 
* Waris ke Tohg' Hleodir- a, in "there, were, 
where, therefore, Wherefore ;, and frequently before + 
WR mute; as, in heir, feigu, conve eye. 
How many ſounds Rath j ?: i — * 
I has four odds Mort, as in a 61; ng 


28 K. 


3 


Ike the |. pronoun J, as in the; Tong, fixe 22, 461 : 
Tha 1 x amel K like wort wit fr, : 
. irt. i ee „ e 
A Wülkte des ! ſoviid dont Nke the pre ovoun'F? - 
It ſounds like the *prondati {; 15 RR ? 
| Siggi filent e; as, mine, chiue pile; and before 
Re Pit ho, 14 mb, and nd ; 88; High, ; nigh ; mh 
& fr Sga, conſign; 08, chin; cimb; m 
except. wind L434 vs 25 1e Ka — 
le man e HR endung ati BY 
Pour ſhort, as in map; te in note, 10105 
ar fornds Tike 2e 18 gf ſhort a iu ba, 
come "Ik Nang vE% ae 
17 Where 18 3 1 101892 „ ly. an * Nags 


O is ſounded ſhort in monoſyllables, et 2 


os 


die wich a ſingle conſonant: 

mant fountds: double in the mid 

rod, pod; col- lege. corirupt, boil; Te "ticide.” 5 

Wpbere toes o Pound long? d 

d bude commonly long belore l. 18. le, Wks 

1 vgt#; and 1 in- b. dae dee va mae 

= Ti 

| roll; Tore It. alter,” "ought thought” 85 

| "I's vas WER Joes o ſound like co? _ — 

sounds like 60, in do, to, move, xhore. 

Where does e 5 ſounc Mit Mr 
0 0 founds like ſhort u, in 


e 


as, 


-womah, 151 fre⸗ 
| Wee, in the . on And com at the  degin- 
f * "T7 + 2 1-8 "ag 


* * 17 
1 PTR l : * 
4 N 1 7 * 2 


- * 
oY 9 


0 DUCTION. S 


ning of words; likewiſe in the terminations -ſion, 

«tion; and - dom; as, co er don, con dition, co. 

fort, Wen. gs þ (7 
"Howmany ſounds bas n? 4 | 1 
Two: Hort, 1 vun; and long, a a, EC | 


| When ſhould 1 be founded ort? 5 
TU is ſounded ſhort in all words and fyllables 4 
ing with one or more e oc ons; e 
bur-den. | W217 
' When does found long ? mike mf WO | 
Bounds fengrin-worde ant ne | 
ſilent e ublefs more than one conſonant come be- 
tween wand filent e; as, tune, con- ſume, re · venue: 
Mete. U ſeems to ſound like ſhort i in bury; bu- 
20 buſineſs; thus, birry, dily, biſneſs. It has . 
ſound of oo in fruit could, would. 
ow many ſounds has the vowel 52 Ke 
Two: ſhort, like ſhort: or e; as, pity, myſtery 4 
* in by, apply. * Py 
here does the ſhort ſound of y commonly take 


3 . ” 
- 
| 
| 


mo 


A - » 


"ow 3 


Y is hw ſhort bilere one or more conſonants | 
in the fame ſyilable with it, and at the end of all W 
nouns, adjectives and adverbs; as, Tae , er 9 
fym-pathy, obſcurity, boly, privately. 

Where does y found long? 

T ſounds long in monoſyllables, and whin accent- 
ed in the end of ſyllables, or in the end of verbs; 


a5, by, thy, rhyme, type; tyrant, tyro, 55 reply. 
"+ of d:uble and rriple Fowels.. by [. IS 


How are the double vowels divided 7 5 
Tbey are divided into proper and improper. 


5 
* 
fe 
ſ0- 
kl 
nd 
pe 


my i 6 3 f 
1 1 .. - 
r : x. 
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% 7, 
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N 
ie 
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but one diſtiffet ſound ; 'as, 
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"INTRODUCTION. 


Which are the proper double vowels ? 
The proper double vowels are, ai, eu, ew, oi, oy. 
ou, ow: To which may be added theſe en . 
jeu, iew, uoy. MAIN 1 
Why are theſe called-proper double bie : 
Becauſe we find a mixture of two vowels, making 


ai, in Caiaphas, Cain, Caius, Gains, EY 
eu, in Europe, grandeur,” neuter. 

ew, in dew, few, jewel, fewel.  -_ ob and 

ou, ow, in abound, about, account; · able, -ant, 20. 


vowſou, allow, able, · ance, amount, around, avouch, 
Wos, al, boult, bounce, bound, -leſs, *arY, bounteous, 
. bountiful, bounty, bow, bowel, bower, bowl, er, 


brow, brown, browze, cow, coward, -ice, crouch, 
-doughty, // dowager, Yowdy,: dower, dowlaſs, 
down, downy, dowry, endow; foul, found, - ation, 


y lng, -ery, fountain, foul, frown, - frowſy, growl, 


ground, -fel, hore- hound, houſe, hound, hour, 


houſe-hold, houſing, incounter, indow- ment, lounge, 


loule, louſy, lower, ow ry, mould. er,. , moulter, mount, 
ain, ainous,-ebank, mouſe, mouth, noun, now, 
ounce, our, out, er, -law,-lawry,-let, -moſt, · rage, 
_ --»rageous,-{ide, Ward, ouze, owl, owler, pounch, 
poulterer, poultice, poukery, pounce, pound, age, 
powder, power; powt, pronoun, pronounce, prowels, 
prowl, rounceval, round, rouſe, rout, rowler, 
ſcoundrel, ſcout, ſcowl, ſcowr, ſprout, ſtout, tonzle, 
towel, tower; town, touze, trounce,. trout, trowel, 
viſcount nels, unbound, acuh, unſound, W 
wound. 

oi, in ol 1 þ doll, eil, tell. 

ey, in coy, boy, joy, employ, royal. 

eau, in beauty, beautiful, Ae e 
den, lo bien, lies © | e 


ble 


INTO DUCTROA, ” 
Jew, in view. r 22 uam Vd 15 529 
1 ant. pe I 

Note. Eau, ſound like eu each, ald, „ 


ben. beaux, thus, bo, bos. 4 


Do, ai, ou and ow Saen te — | 


ing examples? 271 


No: but when both vowels are — 7 d 


are not reckoned proper double vowels. 


Which are the improper double vowels? 


| aa, al, au, a, 0h; ee, 00, n- e — — * 


our ow, de, ui, and uv, 44 
Why are they called improper? Pr 
\ Becauſe when they: meet in the tare! ylla- 
ble, the one is always filent, or they have a ſound 
diſtinct from that of either the one or the other; * | 
A is ſilent in Aaron, Balaam, Canaan, : Fe 
And i is ſilent in ſaid, main,  &c.. where the a 
ſounds like long ſlender. a, in care; but-io certain, 
-AIy, curtain, mountain, fountain, the. a is Alert 
and i ſounds ſhort. n 
au, aw, ſound like broad a in all; 1 laud, 
applauſe, clauſe, r. but a is _ in a gauge; ; thus, 
bage. Law, drawn, (pawl. /, 8 MEN 
Bear, beard, break, great, * * leer. tear, 
wear, bearglels pearmain, yea. N 
Like long e in | 
Beach, beacon, bead, beadle, gs: 1 
beaker, beam, bean, beaſt,-ly, beat, beaten, bleach, 
bleak, blear- eyed, bleat, breach, bream, breathe 


ceals; cheap,-en, chear,:ful,-ly cheat, clean,:linels, 


clear, neſs, cleave, cleaver, creak, cream, creature, 
creaſe, deacon, dealer, dean, ry, dear, defeat, de- 
mean, - our, dream, dreary, each, eager, eagle. et. | 


Ar, eaſe, eaſy, eaſt, nN * ne” Kan em- 


2 
- 5 
—_F * 


leg, MD ng. "i N fer} 
\ feaſt, 7 feature, — iſh, pear, gleat 


lead, er, Jef, y oy, Re, leak 1 leun, Teap, 
leaſe, leaſt. leave, leaver, leaves, mead, 
meal, y, mean, ing, -Jy, meaſles. meat, miſlead; neal, 
neap, near, neat, pea, peace,-able, pea-cock, pen- 
hen, peak, ing, peat, peaſe, peaſcod, peat, plea, 
plead, pleafant,-ry, pleaſe, quean, reach, read, 
ream, reap, rea on, -able, -ably, -ableneſs, -relaaſe, 
repeal, repeat, retreat, reveal, ſcreak, ſtream, ſea, 
fral, feam, ſeaſon, feat, ſmear, ſneak,- Aug, ſpeak, 
Tpear, Tteat, team, ſtreak, ſtream, tea, teach, teal, 
team, tear, teat, teaze, veal, unclean, -unpeace- 
able, unreaſonable, unſealed, unſcaſonable, unſheathe, 
unweaned, unwearied, weak, weal, weapon, Wea- 
riſome, weary, wen weafand, weaſel, weave, weaver, 
wheal, wheat, en, yean, year, -ling, zeal, ot, -0us. 

Note, The long ſound of e is the fame with that 
eo ze, but ſhorter: = | 

"eo en Jane Hort + W544 

| "Wand, breadth, breakfaſt, breaſt, breith, cleatfe, 
dead, en, -ly, deaf, en, - iſh, -neks, dearth, death, 
dread, * earl, dom, early, earn, earth, en, Itheſs, 
earthy ,. feather, head, -dy, health, ful, y, heard, 
hearſe, hearth, heaven, heavy, lead, metal leaden, 
_ leaven, leather, meadow, meaſure, mort-head, peach, 
pearl, pearch, peaſant, -ry, pleaſure, read {paſt tame of 
the Verb, ) readily, ready, realm, ſeareb, fear ſe, ſpread, 
ſtead, y, ſtealth, thread, threaten, threats, unclean- 
' fed, unheard, unmeafurable, unpleaſant,” unready, 


unſearchable, unſteady, Re! -inels, rr 


WIT; New, yeaſt. 


. 


rb b 2 


„ e ein Lire mort in 1 Avia , 


Heark, thearkety'" hearti l en, eld, bearty, heat. 
ly, diſhearten, learn; a Yor) 431.7” 
E bas ah über hble found, like the french 3 i * 
machine; at nugadig dt oA 
Bleed, feel;> bern keen) (ſeen; : else. i 
09 ſounds> like". long u in the words, . 
would, ſhould ? d e ws 


Aloof, brood, co, cool, ro ht 
N ' 


« —— "fled; "OY 
:a:>5in29 u Aike dong e o — 
Feoff, people. 28 mood 


rt - Silke tt tit W 
| Jeapargy, leonard; 4dapord{ n- oA 
ub. kefhorid vod wor wed 
Geography, gromerry; pigeon, fargean, 
tee atoanwol aleo 4 
11669 nde 235 Dine ,hο,ẽM0 NO ano 
Sed u n woll vont ni ggith 


2. 1 like long a, op e, where, wine} _ 


I — 55 eme * 
rigs x book. ut 


kat atiwid Like long N i 
height, neither, flight, 903 


WHY 18. fre eB: ie like er in N 7 e „ 


| Bl ih ch cg ef ang) = 


ws BY 7 a- 0 * 
ſiagge, Thief, — N 1 thi 


Ne Der pious; 
+ 42877 1þ Friend, rien, friendſhip. - , 
a Like the. pronoun f in 5 your, 
PR | -»» Conpler, danjes,-embipiy, 6 ©! wa 

chi be lake: n wy ne 
„ had rege gout tot 1 Noe. b 

Broad, . 93 {424 ($5... Ok ene | . 
Like langen in 1 
3 0 „Sach, oar, .. ty, G. 
at Ekę dong , In $18 
Doe, foe; ros, ae, e e or long 


| . in ſhoe. I $407!) 


. 


_ davgby TRIO 

— oro 2s lowly, mon 

245 de nag une ue — court, court - 
row, W, , HOW J. — no kgs th 

foul; fourde, {ow\-eor, Low, a | 


£5 


at. 6 ane 

ajdccqutoment," geg 
1 couebee, — ERS "Hoa 
| ene ee PF ee en AGO er 


* Dee 
Double, * 4 houſwife, houſwifry, 
county, couple; gotiplet;: "courage; curageous, en- 
courage, encour | E touch, 
eig ban en 


— 1 4% ? 1 7. THO , 
9951 | 


* 
4 6 
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POO BEATEN | a 1 N 
eine uchwood, tough, trouble, foie: And 


in the; cee ous, and our; a8 
pious; . e pot n, honoury.. fa 


vour; |." FT big amig {29k 
Blue, due, rin hy rue, the. Agnes 


cue, hue, imbue, reſcue, ſpue, Ge. E 101 aSetÞ. © 19 
LET: ui, like ſhort in | 
ES: eth, ed, · ing d, git, der, gui 
ty, Se. (RE ay 
TEM ae Like long ui © | 
Bruit, ſuit; fruit, noe Sag me 164% 
5 ; .- Lake. long 3, in Fance n 
Guile, beguile, - ed - eth, th Rag? 


5 * 00 EY Mes ap rc 15 e Nan GA 
h, Which are - ho difſonant conſonants ? WF 
h, . The diſſonant conſotanta ure. e, 8. Les s, 


* and th. N 1 
u | Why are theſe called diſſonant cchſeanales?.: | 
t · ¶ Becauſe they have two diſtinct powers, — 
it, che one hard: — the other ſoft; or a ſourt'altogs? 
Iker different from that of the one, or ihe oiher; | 
[when ſeparately ſounded i: hug 
m, 1 E, before; a o, u und 7; us, 
id, an, cord, curd; claim, cry Sc. N | 
* . And foft like 3: before, „ i aud y, as, nn 
City, centre, cypher, ccc. 
1] || Does c always found ſoft like 1 before „ at ? 
* C ſounds like æ in Aceldama; Cedton, Cenchtea, 
ry, cis, ſceleton, ſceptic, Sceva, n. 
u- * ſounds ſoft like / before, e ü ; and Ys as, 


Gem; giblets, Egypt, G. Cena | : 
And bard — and r, as, 4 x 
G BY 


* — 


Gain, 2008, NES we] It ſaunds alſo bard N 
e en t ing words, gear, geeſe gel 
get, gew-gaws, gibboff 9 beo, Biddy, ift, gig, 
Seel 4d, gills 05 ile dens $027) i. 
let, gimp, gird, ry nn he girl, girt, git girth, git- 
1 tern, give, given, gi n gym , 
5 together, target,” h hunger. 

3 Does not final e fo ten e and 22 
| Tes; as rag, rage, hing, . ac, ac 
Amoes not 4 often dea e even where 
1 Fc tb 
Yes ; as in judgment. 33 
What are che ſounds of oh ? . 
They ſound like F in hi [coff], a 

T goff], hough, - [| hoff}, trough, [ troff J, tough, 
—Tiuff ], and like rb in drought; [drouth}, and an 

are mute in nigh, high, night, might, light, fright, 

Kc. dougb, [d6J, *brooght, Theo), My Is t, 


ERS, ome 


— — 
P _ >. — - 


How many tense bed ac) N A | 
Two; that of ſoft c and z. 1 Ed 


When does 2 ſound like Toft : * A ama 2 

II generally ſounds ſoft at the beginning of — 
cr obefore: and after another conſonatit, ds ſpeak, 
ock. deſtroy, Mr di fo en man FOG 13010 . 


Where does . ſound/hard like 22 * ger 


It commonly: ſounds like 2 between _ vowed: 


dare, extaſy, c. 17 1 8 kf? 2 
What ſounds have h Wr 1 a 1207 


"= charge, Sc. args ee noir ge! 
- They ſound like / r OE 


Charlotc; _— N Champagne, 
% ys 5 e n * 


115 — 


7 — 
5 


as, deſert, pleaſe, theſe, &c. But where it ſounds 
double, it has the ſound of ſoft z as _ "Pew 


The Englüch ſopnd e ch is heard-jn\theſs . 


cpu 
Cha 
words, 
Hox 
Tc 
ther ha 

To 
termin: 
condith 
[ſterſha 
hun, ] 
And 


ic, ch 
hronic 
lothes, 


ogue, 


10 


rnTRoODOCFION.. "IF" . 


Like & in | 
Character, türen chriſtmas, &c, or in be 


How many ſqunds have h? 


Two: the F 
ther hard ; as in that, "this, father. | 

To theſe diſſonants might have been added . 
terminations, -tion, -tial, tian · cian, · cyon, · ſion; as, 
condition, Lcondiſhun, partial, [parſhal,] tertian, 


n chevalier, Chevaux de frize, machine, 7 


words, and thoſe derived from the Greek and Latin. | 


ſoft ;-as in thin, think, and the o- . ; 


terſnan, ] Grecian, [Greſhan, ] coercion, - [coer - Fa, 


hun,] halcyon, Chalſhun, J diviſion, [diviſhun}. 
And ph, in the ſame ſyllable, ſound like ; as in 
bet.” \ 
Inſtead of laying down narticular raſes with regard 
to N res oy an alphabetical liſt of words 


w— they occur is here ſubjoined, in which their 
"IM ce is intimated by Italic characters. 


accvutre, accoutrement, ach, cha dds, Achilles, ac- 


chriſtian, apochrypha, architype, Archimedes, ar- 


* 

bd 
as 
1 


87 


bronical, chronicle, chyle, cinque, cloaths, climb, 
lot hes, cockſwain, coheir, comb. Damn, diſem · 


Abaſement, abatement, aboard, Abraham, abroad, 


knowlege, -ment, adjourn, ah, all-hallows, all-heal, a 
alloy, Callay, ] alms, a/mond, although, amours, anchor, 
age, · ite, anſwer, -able, -ly, Anthony, antichriſt, 


Frack, arraign, arrow, aſſign, ee. Bacchus, deals, 
b barley, befriend, bemoan, birmingham, [briminjum)?, 
blackimoor, blöd, ineſs, -leſs, -hed, boatſwain, 
bomb, bough, bought, brogue, bruiſe, bruit, build, 
ing, bureau, [buro], built. Carriage cartouch,” | 
atarrh, catechiſm, | catechiſt,  catechumen; chimera, 
ical, chirography, chirurgeon, choir, [quire], choler, 8 

ic, choral, chord, chorography, chriſm, chriſtianity, 


Pogue, draught [draft], api ad [drouth}, donbr. | 
C 
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| Edenhurgh or buro, cleemoſinaty, enough; Ceunff , 
_ enſign, elquire, flegm, flöod, floor, fraight, goal, 


goal, [jail], goaler, Caller]. Handkerchief, hand- 
ſome, harangue, heir, -eſs, helen, heptarchy, herb, 


_ omage, honeſt, y honourary, honour, -able, hoſpital, 
Hoſtler, hour, Jeremiah, impugn, [ifipung], indict, 


indictment, [inditement], government, Knack, 


 knap, knave, ry, knead, knee, knel, knew, knife, 


knob, knit, knight, hood, knock, knot, -ty,, know, 
knowlege, knuckle. Lamb, -kin, laugh, Claff J, 
laughter, [lafter], league,  limn. Machinate, 
machination, malign, manteau, {manto}, - me- 
chanic, -al,-iſm, melancholy, Michael, michaelmas, 
might, -y, moan, moat, 'monarch, -ical, y; marriage, 
monaſtery, moſchetto, moſque». myrrh. Naught,-y, 
Nehemiah, neigh, neighbour, neither, Norwich. 
Oaf,-iſh, oak, · en, oar, oats · en, oath, obey, [ohayq, 


comics, occonomical, ceconomiſt, occongmny, 


ecumenical, q oh, oſprey, Coſpray], Owe, tun, er, 


Parliament, patriarch, - al, pedagogue, Pharaoh, 


# 


phlegm, phthiſic, -al, poignancy, poignant, pſalm, 


plalmiſt, pfalmody, plalter, pſhaw, priſan, Ptolemy, 


ragouz, rebuild, receipt, reign, reliques, reſign, 
-ment, rhapſody, rheniſh, rhetoric, -al, rheum, -atic, 
-atical, -atiſm, rhine, rhinoceros, rhomboid, rhom- 
bus, rhubarb,. rhyme. Sanhedrim, ſafeguard, Sarah, 
{chedule, ſcheme, ſchiſm, ſchiſmatic,-al, ſcholar, ſcho- 
laſtic, ſcholiaſt, ſcholium, ſchool, ſeignior, -y, ſeiſin, 


ſeiure, Selah, ſew, [ſo], fewer, [lower], Shiloh, 


ſhipwreck, ſiege, sleve, ſigb, ſight, ſign, firrah, fo!- 
der, Stadtholder, ſtrew, ſſiro], ſwoon, ſword, 


tacßhygraphy, talk, technical, tetrarch, ate, -y, Thames, 


Thomas, thorough, though, thought, thrumb, thyme, 
tomb, t6ngue, triphthong, two, [too], vanguard, 


vchement, Ay. vehicle, unwholeſome, who, [hoo], 


n who, 


u. 
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whole, ſome, ſomeneſs, whoop, vhore, · dom, mong - 
er, iſh, whole, [hoofe?, whurt, woolcomber, world. 
ly, wrangle wrap,  wrapt, wrath, wreck, wren, 


wrench,” wreſt, wreſtle, wretch, - ed, wriggle, wring, 
wrinkle, wriſt, band, ton write, written, wrong, 


wrought, wwruog, ww 


An tn alphabetical Tat AY 1 * ords, Ae a fi 12 
| "gle s ſoun like faft e. 


| i 


Abaſe- e obuſe · ive why, ambergreeſe, 458 f 
analyſis, animoſity, antitheſis, * aſide, afunder, 
» I aſylum, axis, baſe; -ly,-nefs, baſon, beſeem, beſeech, 
» beſet, beſide, beſiege, belor, befought, calloſity, 
> capariſon, _ _cauſey, cauſeway, chaos, cha le, 


, creaſe, deſolate, - deſslation, deſultery, abn. | 
„ difabuſe, "diſadvantage, &c. dyſentery, dyſury, eu - 
7 | creale, eves, excuſe, flatuoſity, fungoſity, geeſe, ge- 
neroſity, genus, genius, gibboſity, glacis, bell, y, 
. 

d, hypecrily, inch e, Joco pr 
maſon - ty, mavis, miſun 
ate, nauſeous, operoſe, -philoſopher, philoſophical,” 
philoſophize, philoſophy, pleuriſy, preſide, preſiden- 
cy, preſident, proſecute, proſecution, proſecutor, 

profolyte; proſody, purchaſe, reſide, reſidence, reſi . 
dent, ary, reſiduary, reſid ue, reſigu, reſignation, re - 
ſignment, refiliency,-refflient, ute, reſonant, re- 
ſouree, ſeereſy, ferofity, ſinuoſity, tenebroſity, this, 
thus; tranſact, aeiou, veſicatory, virtuoſo, uncaſe, 
us, uſe [caftom, ] uſeful. 2 

Note; $ ſounds hard like z, contrary to the ge- 
neral rule, rege 'ERD, in the fen um; as, 


"0 2 , "bapriſin, 


ing, mouſe, nanfe- | 


3 4 | 


_ 
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| baptiſm, heatheniſm, Ce, and he eat words 
before or. after another conſonant. 

Abſolve, cleanſe, ed, clumſy, Jn Guts: ths. 
tic, coſmographical, coſmography, coſmology, priſm, 
 Ferley, kinſman, kinſwoman, obſerve, obſervable, 
| ebſervance, obfervant, obſervation, obſervatory, 

iciflars, Cars), Tueſday, Tauriday, actes 


In tde fallrwing Table the hard found af th is crate by 


Italic, and the f2 ft by Roman characters. 


Amethyſt, e thee: anthem, Anthony, I An- 
tony ], antitheſis, arithmetic, al, ian, atheiſm, atheiſt, 
. ical, Athens, athirſt, athwart, authentic, author, 

-ntative, -ity, Bartholomew, bath, bathe, beneath, 
bethink, bethouglrt, birth, -right, boorh, . breadth, 
breach, breathe, brethren, broth, brothel, brother, 
cathartic, cathedral, catholic, iſ, -on, cere-cloth, 
. dearth, death, depth, dethrone, doth, earth, - en, · li- 
neſs, - y, eighth, enthuſiaſm, enthuſiaſt, -ical, farthing, 
farther, forth, froth, frofhy, growth; hath, health, 
ful, -y, hearth, heath, heathen, -iſh, · iſm, inthrone, 
- th, lathe, lather, leathck, length, en, Luther, -an, 
-aniſm, mathematical, mathematician, mathematics, 
Matthew, [Mathew], | method, ical, · iſt, month, 
moth, - eaten, mother, -ly, nether, neither, nothing, 
north, northern, other, orthodox, -y, orthographical, 
orthography, overthrow, overthrown, parentheſis, 
path, pazhs, pathetic, pathos, pith, pithy, ruth, -ful, 
fully. leſs, . leſſneſs, leſsly, Sabbath, ſheath, ſheathe, 
ſcythian, ſcythe, ſouth, ſoutherly, ſouthern, Fſuzher- 
ly, ſuthern ], ſoorh, ſooth, -ſayer, ſtealth, ſtrength, 
-en, {ympathetic, ſympathine, ſympathy, Thames, 
[Tems}, than, thane, thank, -ful, that, thatch, thaw, 
12 (thqatre, —— thee, theft, their, py 

gat 


e 


— 


= 


- 


T 


= 
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theme, then, thence, theology, theorem, theory, 
there, -about, - after, - fore, · in, -with, thermometer, 
theſe theſis, they, thick, en, · et, -iſh, thief, thieve, 


-ry, thieviſh, thigh, thimble, zhine, thin, thiog, 
think, third, thirſt, -ineſs,-y, thirteen, thirtieth, this, 


thiftle thither, thong, thorn; y, thorough, thoſe, 


thou, though, thought, thouſand, thraldom, thread, 
threaten, threats, three, threſh, --er, -old, thrice, 
thrift, -ineſs, y, thrill, thrive, thriven, throat, 
throng, throve, through, throw, -ſter, thrown, 
thrum, 'thruſh, thruſt thumb, thump, thunder, 
Thurſday, thus, thwack, thwart, %, hyme, [tyme}, 
tooth, -ach, triphthong, truth, unclorhe, wealthy, 
-inefs, y, with, withal, withdraw, wither, within, 
without, withſtand, withy, worth, worthy, worthi- 
neſs, wroth, wreath, wreathe, youth, -ful, zenith, 


— 


* 
— 


* „ Tbe redider will farts aide cons rad 0. 
ge is marked with one of the letters of the 
Alphabet. And, when under the examples of falfe 
Syntax, any ſentence ſhall occur which may appear 
difficult to the learner, and ſtand in need of ſome 
explanation, the rule on which the conſtruction 
depends will be referred to, by inſerting, within 
crotchets, it's characteriſtical N _ the. Page 
e it is to tho found. | 
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AT i is e TIE %gp.- 
Grammar is the art of wiitig or c ſpeaking fr 
any language e correctly; and may. be comprehend- 5 
ed under the four ſollowing heads, viz. e 
phy, Proſody, Etymology and Syntax. 5 
What is Engliſh Grammar? 
Engliſh Grammar is the art of writing ot weak. 
ing the Engliſh language Properiye:s””, KD 
8 is Orthography ? 
hy is the true ſpelling, . or DS. 


3 wu letters. a, e Ws, | Hibs 
into. words. 


What is Profody? e,, 
Proſody dv 45 directs the a.” 
on; marks the accents; and diſtinguiſhes the long 


2 
o 
4 


and ſhort ſyllables 


What is Etymology? ?: 

Etymology is the ſource from which words ace 
derived, and. the ſeveral variations by which the 
ſame word may be diverſified ; as, *I. men, - 
write, I wrote, I am writing. &) 7 

What is Syntax 2 | 75 

Syntax; is the right conſiruction and arrange- | 
ment of words into phraſes or ſentences... 

How many kinds of words or parts of ſpeech 
zre there-in the Engliſh language ? 

Nine. 1. The Article. 2. The Nour: 3. 
The Pronoun. 4. The Adjective. 5. The Verb. 
6. The Adverb. 7. The Prepoluion.. 8. The | 
eee 9. The IpterſeRtion.” 7 Bo, L 


— 


20 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
1. Of The ARTICLE, 


© What are be Articles yo; called? 
A or An and The Se d pre fixed to 11 
mon ſubſtantive names, point out che extent of 
their ſignification. e 
What ſort of Article is A or An? e de 
A or An, is indefinite; becauſe it benden dhe . 
2 ſpecies, without determining what particular per- W 
fon or thing is meant; "Thus, a man, a boy, à table, 
may ſignify, any man, any boy, 7 table Whatlo- 4 
on, N cibibears he tance 
What fort of Article ts 7he? 
The, is definite; becauſe it immedi 1 teh ins 
our thoughts to ſome particular Ther 
Which had been already ſeen, heard or 5 
as, There comes the man I ſaw at church Teſter: 
day. That is the . who gave me this in- 


telligence. W 
What diſtinction is to be obſerved in the uſe of A 
aand an?: of wi 


hk — A isprefixed to mite beginning with a conſo- per 


pant, and an to words beginning with a vowel or 6 W 
mute; as, a table, a dog, c. An Orator, an heir, &c. Pr 
Is it proper to write a before nouns of the Glaſ 
- plorkd: number? W 
No. A is only prefixed to nouns of the ſingular Cc 
number, or to the words dozen, fcore, hundred, I forts 
thouſand, and to few, and | axed, as a few men, a | 
great many men, GC. | 7 


þ 7 » 
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* Theſe words, dozen, ſcore, Sie mean one table 
Whole number, or aggregate of many colleQively ¶ by th 
taken, and therefore properly e of the 
Article A or An. 


1 
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Does the article the come properly. hefe. nouns 


of the plural number? 


Les. The may be prefixed. to nouns Gngulr os 
plural; as, the man, the men. | 
In what ſenſe are we to underſtand - 0 E 
name without any article? 

It is to be taken in it's largeſt ſenſe; as, Man % 
born to trouble as the ſparks fly upwards. Here 
man ſignifies every man, or all mankind, 

What difference is there betwixt à and the, with 
regard to our acquaintance . with' perſons or things? | 

4 denotes our firſt, the our ſecondary-acquain- 
tance: Thus, having ſeen an object for the firſt 
time, What do 1 ſay? There rides à ſtranger on 4 
fine horſe.- Upon. his return, what do 1 lay? 
There rides the Granger on. e ee 1 750 


u. of th NOUN. 


What is a Noun or ſobſtantive ? 5 
A Noun or ſubſtantive is the name of any thing, | 
of which we can have any notion, Whether it be oe 
per or common. i | 41 
What is a proper name ? ? | 

Proper names denote individuats; as, 1 ames, 
Glaſgow, Clyde, G. | 3 
What is a common name? 
Common names ſtand for kinds, deen manx 
ſorts, ( or ſor ts l N individuals 


- 
bh - 5+ 


-» ———— bd ab yn : 1 * — 


ä 2 — 8 Wu of » — — 


$ Chan names migbt halle Siftingaithed into 
natural, artificial and abſtract. Thus, animal, vege- 


table, man, &c. are natural, becauſe they are formed 


by the hand of God himſelf the author of _—_ 
. 2 


* 
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under them; as, Animal, Vegetable, Man, Horſe; | 
Ship, Watch; Virtue, Temperance, Vice, folly, ert. the pl 

' Not, Common names may be applied to expreſs hand. 
Individuals by the help of the articles.” "E bus, ani- Ho 
mal, an animal, the animal, &c. their 

Proper names admit not of the artice, Wed By 
0 they are dready as determinate 28 m can ade made, churc 


ſexes; 
JJ 
Matic meant b N Sor 


Number is a modification of Nouns, verbs, Sc. ation, 
1 according as the thing ſpoken of, is repreſented, 2s knives 
1 one or more, with to number, from whence Is ( 
15 oo pet he he eee eee No 


What is meant by the ſingular number ? tooth, 
The ſingular number denotes an object conſi - mice, 
dered as ſingle, or alone, or a number of them as 0 
united together; as, à man, a houſe, a trocp, Oc. Pro 


= . What? is meant bythe plural number? reral 1 
-” 1 4 plural number indicates ſeveral objects, and lars 3. 
. - thoſe qs diſtin; as, men, houſes, troops, Gr. Camp 

82 En is the plural number formed? N | 
5 8 W 
0 ſhip, ich, &c. are called. artificial; becauſe they are Som 
rmed by art: Virtue temperance, c. are called ab- Wo 
fra, becauſe they are formed from the attributes of Belle 0 


other ſubſtances; as, from the flying of a bird, a ſtone 

being hard, = rm the abſtract names, flight, hard- 

neſs. Menoe we have a copious ſource of abſtract 
names; as, from white, whiteneſs ; bright, hright - 
nels; lovely, lovelinefs ; comeſy, comelinefs;; holy, 

2 . — Epi, n 
De. | 
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| In Engliſh the ſiagular i is uſually converted into 
me plural by the addition of ( s . ; as, Dog, dogs "of 
hand, hands, GG. f 

8 How. n in ei, 5 and , form 
their plurals? ? 

By adding {es} to the Gagalar ; ; as church, 
churches; witneſs; witneſſes; buſh, buſhes ; ſex, 

ſexes, Frey | 
How are the plurals of words ending in 97 ) or 
(fe) formed? | 
Some of them, for the fake of an akon pronunei-, 
ö. ation, change (/) into (v,) adding /. or es; as, knife, 
s knives; ſelf, ſelves, vc. 

Is (s) uſed in forming the plurals of all names ? 

No; for man, makes inthe plural men ; woman, 
women ; brother, brethren ; ox, oxen : Foot, feet; 
tooth, teeth ; n geeſe; die, dice; mouſe, 
mice, &c. j 

Do proper names admit of both n 2 
. Proper names want the plural, unleſs there be ſe- 

R eral perſons of the fame . as, the twelve Cae- 
dars; or when a race or family i is meant; as, the 
Campbells, the Murrays, &c. 5 


G E N. 
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some words are the ſame in both numbers; as; a 

0 ſheep, ſneep; a deer, deer, &c. Others have only the 

5 R plural, being eihter by nature or art double, as, Lungs, | 
or Bellows; Tongs, Oe. | 

4. Wheat, pitch, gold, pride, Goth; &c. from the na- 
a Hure of the things they expreſs, have | Ne. the —_ 
lar number. 

Words ending in ce, ge, ſe, and ze; acquire a new 
* ſyllable in the plural by the e of (c); „ as face, 
 Waces; liager lla UE horſe, horſes ; prize, e c. 


ven, Slut; &c. 
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- How many Genders: are chere! 3 t ia 
Three, the Maſculine which denotes tha mile 


ſex; as, man, &c. the feminine denoting the female 


ſex ; as woman; and the neuter, nog; _ 


without life; as, table, houſe, &c. 


How are the different are commonly diſtinguiſh: 
ef 1-5 575% 
By different n names ; as, Bachelor; Maid, or vir- 


gin; 'widower, widow ; Nephew, Niece; Drake, 
Duck, Gander, Gooſe ; Buck, Doe; Stag, Hind; 


Milter, Spawner ; Steer, Heer; eee Jilt ; ; Slo- 
'D E- 


lt 8 tt 


— = — — 
— 2 


® Things without life are ſaid to be of. the neuter 
gender, that is neither male nor female. Yet in the 
poetical or rhetorical ſtyles, nouns of this gender are 
often perſoniſied and hayg ſex aſcribed to them, to 
mark more diſtinctly the MWonification. 

Mr Harries obſerves, that ſubſtantives have been 
conſidered as maſculine which are . conſpicuous for 


the attributes of imparting; or which are naturally 


ſirong, active, or efficacious, and ow indifferently, 
whether laudable or otherwiſe: Thus, the ſun, the 
Sky, or ether, time, death, &c. are maſculine, * 

On the other hand, ſuch are eſteemed feminine as 
are remarkable for the attributes of receiving, of con- 
taining, or of bringing forth; or which are peculiarly 
amiable and Bean or which have reſpect to ſuch 
exceſſes, as are rather feminine than maſculine. Thus, 
the Moon, the Earth, the Ocean, a Ship, a Warch, 


' . Virwe, Cc. are feminide; 


Examples of all theſe and many more, 1 our beſt 


authors, might here be given; but the deſigned brevity 
: ; ; | | . : . ; of 


b ν, GRAMMAR. 2 


How dee the Engliſh A end the dif- 


ferent. pats, or een ot one word to ano- 


ther? 


Theſe relations are for the moſt park expreſſed by: 
the prepoſitions, of, to, for, by, with, thro, &c.. 

Note. The Greek and Latin expreſs theſe con- 
nexions by varying the terminations of their ſubſtan- 
tives, and theſe different terminations are called 
caſe s. 


Is the Engliſh altogether without wk termĩna· 
tions or caſes ? - 

' No; The relation of poſſeſſion is often expreſſet 
by the addition of (s) with an apoſtrophe to the no- 
minative, which anſwers to the genitive caſe in Latin; 
thus, women's modeſty, the children's bread, may 
be alſo expreſſed by the prepoſition, the modeſty of 
women. The bread of the children. 

How many terminations for caſes has the Engliſh? 


Two: one for the nen and another for 
the genitive; as, 


Singular. 
Nom. a Scholar, the Scholar. 5 
Gen. a Scholar's, the Scholars. 135 


Plural. | 
Nem. Scholars, the Scholars. 2 
Gen. Scholars', the Scholars. - by 


or of Scholars, of the Scholars. | 


When-the relation of one thing to. another in ex- ; 
preſſed by ſeveral terms, to which of them moo" 
the ſign of the e to be placed? 

9 


2 1 th. att. 
a 
— * 


: a . 
this performance will not admit of them. 


— 
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5 It is commonly added to the laſt term; as, the 2 
Eiag of great Britain's ſoldiers; + ©” The ſoldiers WY Anz 

| ef the King of great Brita con 
Do we ever uſe both the Ggn — —ſt 

when the relation of two names is expreſſed 2 1+. be, k 


Les; when two poſſeſſives come together; as, a IN ſſteer 
Ga of John's; a foldier of the King's; i. e. One I indy 
of the ſons of John. | One of the ſoldiers of the ute. an fa 


RULES N r AK. 
ee e Sh 5 1 


_ 


"The Ane 4 08 never ſtand before a Word poſſe 
beginning with a Vowel or h mute, nor an, e a 099 


Word beginning oO Couonant. 020 BODE tha 11 
Erde of 105 ente, upon the rice and man 
Non A MN wile 
* 5 1 TO hs. 2 8 Wes fv _ ; 
4 — — — 775 — N * —— 


Mr ir johnſon . following ks of eien 
8 hed in the ſhort Grammar prefixed to-his 8 Die- 
ener. 8 
7 3 2 n 
Nom. Magifter, a Maſter, the Maſter”, 1 1 
Gen. Mogiſtri, of u Maſter, of the Maſter,” <” 
75 or a Maſter's, the Maſter's, ' 

- Dat. Magiſtro, to a Maſter, to the Malter, 

Acc. Me: run, a Maſter, the Malter, 

Voc. Magiſter, Maſter, O Maſter, 


Abl. Magift, from a Maſtery. from the Maſter. 125 


Df lural, | od” ax 6 he: bs: 
Vom. Magiſtri, Maſters, the Maſters, 21 Paul 
FH pn: Magiftrorum, of Maſters, of the Maſters; 1 the Gel 
Dat. Magiſiris, to Maſters, to the Maſter, The 
Acc. Magiſtros, Maſters, the Maſters, ERR: country 


Voc. Magiſtri, Maſters, O Maſters, | 
Abl. Mag iſtrir, from Maſters, ſrom the Wan ; 


N L 5 0 Ruth. Me | 


A Gdoquent ſpeaker:rouſes the wind to attention, 

Au fooliſh man fallsfinto:many:foares by his want of 
conſideration.— It is natural to an man to miſtake. 
— [tis an great fault to ſpeak things which ought, to 
be kept fecret,—A' honeſt dealer will always be e- 
ſteemed by bis cuſtomers. James is a honeſt, ſober, 


iodaoſtions re Wasa ealy | TOME ane 
i ee 3. wm 7 l 11 


: * 7 
When: two hos N 3 implying 
poſſeſſion, the former is, b the addition, of (s) is 


into the wens 5; , the King's de, 


een en Fuſſe n 

The father vices often tedound on its ſos. ks 
man manners commonly ſhape his fortune — An 
wiſe fon will hear his father inſtructions.— Learning 
is the rich man ornament, and the poor's man liches. 
An wiſe man anger is of ſhort continuance.— Touth 
1- WW vaſkilfulneſs is to be removed by od men wiſdom. 
The miſer god is his money Did you ever read 
Milton an. LY or ene nne ai (£43 660 


* 

FT i 2 . 

$ | l u. ben oat: 3 
, = - 0 


—_ 4 


Of + at) 
* 


g When two e come der belonging 
to the fame perſon or thing, they are both ns in 
the e caſe; as, Ki Davide. 


| Paul the apoſte's 3 was very dose in preaching. | 
I che Geſpel. OTH 


The Propher $ Jeremiah' Wis gerfernted by TY | 
: e e he warned them of God's 


das eo 1558 * 1 ee 


LY 


* 
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28 ENGLISH GRA MAN 
udgments which their ſins were drawing down 
—. them. Plato the Philoſophers calls pleaſure 
ruin (B. 27.) bait.— A Apes the fouleſt nen ene 
an diſlant reſemblance of man. 

An conſcience free from guilt luughe at kale ac. 
euſers.— The father prodigality will be the fon ſhame 
and beggary. Nature voice is the conſent of all. 
| Men paſſions, operate variouſly according as they are 
more or leſs rectified, or W by reaſon, 9 


m. of the ?PRONOUN, 


What | 1 4 pronoun | 
A A Pronoun is a word that lands jaſtead of a nous, 
whether common or proper, to avoid the too fre- 
quent.. repetition. of the ſame name; as, inſtead of 
- my. own. name, 1 ſay J); inſtead 'of yours,. I ſay 
(Thow,) or (Yeu).; and inſtead of his or her name, 
I lay (He,) (She). 
How are theſe pronouns: 7 Thau, He, She, IE, 7. e, 
re or vu, and They called? * 
They are called perſonal proncuns; becauſe they to 
ſtand immediately in place of ſome perſon or thing; . 
' Which had been already named, or ſeen. 


Does number belong to the pronoun? 2 
Les; - 15 Thou, He, She and It, are 1 5 and Ie. 

| Hh TE Huw, as, V 

3 * Ns "IMG. 27 » & i; mY "Te " 5 VIE refer 
ju The learner may - be! taught to reſolve hs genitive Ne 
;n all the preceding ſentences by the prepoſition / as, tl 
* the vices of the father often redound on the ſon. Is 
the ſign of the genitive, may be either omitted thing 

or Gopplied when the poſſe ve name ends in (); as, 10 


for righteouſneſs” ſake, i. For the e Take * righte- 
oulnels. St James's Park. 


77 
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e, Ye or You, They, are plural; hence they are cal- 
led reſpectiveſy ibe pronguns of the firſt, ſecond wo 
ing, ed Soy” 
Which is the pronoun of the firſt perſon unn 
Tis * Peet of the firſt perſon Gaga, and 
mt the firſt perſon plural. 
Which is 7 5 pronoun of the ſecond petſon? 
Thou is the pronoun of the ſecond perſon ene, 
and Ye or Tou of the ſecond plural. 
And which | is'the pronoun of the third? 
2 She or I, of the ſingular, and They f ith 


e are $77 hieb, What tid That called? 4 | 
They are called relative pronouns; becauſe they 


refer to ſome Nhat ah going 0 ure the an- 
tecedent. Fe 7 
Kade kf. . 

' The man who+ f. peaks truth ſhall be poncured. 
The ſhip which brought over the Prince, Ec. He 
that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord. 

Do who,. n what, always bear the name 
of relatires ? 

They are alſo e Interrogative Pronouns, 
when they, are uſed in aſking. Queſtions ;, but even 
then they ſtill retain their relative quality. 

How, does that relation wppenr 2 7 1 

It plainly appears in the anſwer of the eden; 3 
as, Who wrote Paradiſe Loſt ? Milton, e ale, 
refers to Milton. 

May who and which be uſed indifferen ly? 2 | 

No; who. refers to perſons, and which to 1 3 
as, the boy who reads, &c. The ſhip which kills, Fee. 

Is what uſed in references to both perlpns and 
things ? 3 


Les; but when what refers to pet ſons, it has re- 


„„ ſper 


80 Ne n 


ſpect to ſome kind, quality or order; ; A, what 
gentleman is that ? What officer is that? 


Note, 1. #hat, without a queſtion, e 3 


it both the antecedent and felative; A8, 1 ue what 

= alked for i it, i. 6. 1 gave the prict whic he aſked 
Or NS: 

”" 2. hat ond it Have. been, hot very toperly, 

uſed likewiſe, by ſome authors, to include both ; as, 

« She a 2 not to wiſh har (Which) without 


doubt ſhe would have been very glad of.” 
| CiAttndos, 
« And this is it Frog which) men mean by 


diſtributive Jullice,” Kc. HoBB's Jements of Law. 


How ire perſonal and relative pronouns declined ? 
In the following Manner : 


* 


” ” 
„ 
TY ae 
X wh a 1 > + : 
— { ” 
. — 0 4 
4 


—— 


© Singular. $53.4 . 
3 of me, Rs Gen. bi 1.5 
Dat. to, for N Dar. to, for ve, 
Acc. m . 

Ab with, in, by, from,thro* Al, with, de. ws, 
me. : 

Singular. * Plural: 1 
E thou, Wen. ye, or you, 1 
Een. of thee, Gen. of you,” 
Dat. to, for thee, Dat. to, for vou, 
Acc. thee, 5 Acc. e 
Fec. O thou, 1 Joo, N 
Abl. with, Kc. her. 5 All, wich, Kc: * 3 

© She. | nnn le, 

5 be, FEE Nom. In = 
” 6M his, or of him, Len. vt them, | 


40 
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Dat. to him, - Dat. to the, 
o 


| n, ke. him, Al. with, &. ben. 
Gen. hers, or of ber, © > lane" _ ; 8 
Dat. to her, Dat. to them, , 
t fcc. her, - Foes hem, 
ANA ke. ber. A dee hem. 
; Sing. eats 


Get, Fs vr of, 
Dat wit, 
Acc it, WW” e 
bl. with, Ke. id. 11 hh with, be them. 


Sing. and Pur. c Sa. 


Nom. who, | Nom which, : 
Gen,” whoſe, or of whom, Gen. ot bien, e 
Dat. to whom Dat. to Which, hy 


Acc. whom. er, Aich, 
A0. with, Nos whom. 5 Abb with, &c. which. ; 


Abe! there any other pronouns beſide theſe ales- | 
dy mentioned? 
Yes; the following are called: poſſeſſive profiouns, 
viz, My, mine, thy, thine, his, 255 bers, ww _ 
your, yours, their, theirs.” 
; R bee, wed mana 


ls N 
* 1 of I Lo 4: a "I ” 
; | dt. | 
92 * * 
* * bY 
* „ . 5 8838 1 


0 7 4 I Pe 7 L : : - p 3 f Wall S : 2 7 - 1 © 4 
8 > © 1 * 4 , . I &.” * 1 4 : y , P % * ; | : 
l 8 rern r 11 . LA I Y 1 1 
* nt Su. * . * 


1 5 Ad A 7 ern 


A 


I I ls frequently, bot improperly, uſed for # 4 
an. hich es 0 be * Ii. . 


_ \ * 
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No; My, thy, our, her, your, their, are uſed with 


a name ex preſſed; and, Mine, * dar, hers; yours, plurs 
Rp Without a name. 495 ig A Do 
1 89 0 | i * . by 73 YN # 1 
wh With a nm.. without a name. fein 
This is not my book ;. —but it is yours. a 45 5 5 


This is not your book; but it is mine. 
This is not his book ;-- but it is her s 

Theſe are not your books but they are theirs... 
hong are your * = thoſe are theirs, 


May e . ebe added to the poſſeſtres 
Tes; when, we would expreſs ſomething with 
. emphaſis, or when contrariety is implied; 
a8, This is my oun horſe, i. e. not a hired horſe.—1 
= 9 0 this with my un hand, i. e. without the help 
Z of another. We hurt ourſelves by our vain rage, Oc. 

Have not ſome rd eg both the ene 
ploral _ 
- This ahi in tbe p lural theſe, that 5 


= 1 * z ourſelves ; 27 neee! ; "ound theys 
: ee itelf, themſelves. - Ie car 


Are not this and that reckoned . mo 
They are commonly called demonſtrative pro- Exam 
nouns; but they may as properly be called defini. . 
tives, or ATIVE 7 3 as, this man, that man; this 
4% | 14 ; FRIED N Naser 1 Ne "$i en, Nor 
e te e ee e that u 


1 _ . 


n _—_—— — _ 
L.A 
Hh 


%. 


Others is ect hac —— lard of 
„ther; but we can properly enough ſay, the other man, 
other men, ſo that the in this pronoun ſtands inſtead MW Wee 
of a ſubſtantive noun as well as ours, yours, Oc. Thus, called ; 
I have not employed the lame . er N 1. * mit thi 
other wotkives. Wan Neither t 

JVVSTr!frfßß 20 SOLOTTCE RT . Bd 
luch cj1 


ENGL 78 eu, 2 ; 
book; &c. and the ſame thing may be ſaid of 
plurals/; as; theſe: men, tige mer, Se. Ftv 5 * 

Does gender belong to prondumſ sx vd 

Yes; He, his, him, are maſculine; yh * bert, 


feminine; and it is neuter ; ub I mafertine, e 
feminine; and WAH | is neuter. A ie e 


— 1 23% Ff 155 * oy 
og > 253 $ Wo Lf 


+» &# %. : * 4 0 


+Y g t ' 
17 2 % # } 1 * * * a 1 7 1 7 - 
BY | 


« & w 


The pronoun maſt prey. in nber ws W 
with the tame for which Kon or to ee 5 ; 
ane FE 


* -- 


* 


4 40 


es eee 
poſes to ſpend — . 
agrees with the foregoing name father. 

My brother and I e tt chardpyoſtenday,mbtre | 
we heard a good ſermon. Han: . Han 
antecedents, my, brother and J. | 

Note. I and another require the progoun: plural 
we; Thau and another: ye or you; He and ame. 
they; thus I and -he rode, &. 6, we rode. ny 
ſhe came, i. e. they came. 


EXONS of falſe Syntax upon the Article, Noun hs 
| - Pronoun, 8 


- 


Note. Tt is 8 here to apprize the leartier; | 
that Our all the 25 ol the Ing Py 


. * 0 4 Fo A «i 2 : | & I 7 $4. 
* . 
” * - 


N 1 


— 
f b 0 ; * 2 
r } 4 8 #4 . 8 "IS 9h © 1 "CW 
” _ 1 


Note; This that, any, other, 7 ane, none, are all. 
called definitives becauſe they. ſerve, to define and Ii-_ 
mit the extent of the common name to which th 
either refer, or are joined. One is ſometimes uſed _— e 
definitely”; as, One may ſay, &c. One ſeems, GS. 
lach n one is apt to miſtake. 


al ſpeech; the c 


, — 
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onſtruction will, be frequently falſifi- 
* 


ed with regard to the preceding rules alſo, that 


| may never ole: N ot, them. Nac d b hg % 


- 
*y 


5 1 
"My Father ſpares, no expence on my education, 


| tho! in every other reſpect /be be frugal, yet in this 
he is liberal becauſe he knows that a good educati- 


on is the the beſt and moſt laſting patrimonyp. 
Tour uncle is very healthful, tho?'/be be turned of 
eighty our brother goes always into the beſt of 
company, and is much reſpected, ſhe behaves gen · 
teely. James and Jahn are very learned he ſure- 
ly ſtudy hard. — Art and ſtudy mend nature defects, 
ye exerciſe our faculties. My  bcok' is cleaner thin 
yours tho! he be:older.—Yow were at rider yo 
_ terday, did not he hear a good Sermon? 1 
Do we not frequentiy fee one n Wendy 
forgive: ber enemies, another do acts of juſtice” to 
the poor, and a third adminiſter wiſe counſel, from 
no higher motives,” than that 52 may acquire the 
reputation of this or the other meritorious action? 
—lnjured innocrnce is 4 object that e 9270 
aeg in him 2 pe wp moving. WS. Ons EGS 


W net sie Rule He E.. nk 
be Relative who belongs to perſons, which t to 

things. SPORE 

| ug Syntax. 7 61 ee 
He 1 commands herſelf, ew the whole 
world. She which is more careful to adorn his bo- 
dy with fine clothes, than her mind with good qua- 
lies, ſhews both his pride and ignorance, —He 
which forgets an favour 11 her, ſnews herſelf un- 
worthy of him, (D, 33 3. Alf you. would deſer ve the 
civility of thoſe FR n_ Me, FPG, 85 them 4 
example 


11 2 1 * * 
105 . 3.25 J lz f 


ny 1230 8205 * 4 


— . bo 4k 


injures 
return 
carried 
made, 

grave 
not en 


awe 2 7 GN 15 5 


example of him in your own behaviour. —Pride i is an 
ſwelling of the mind, wv, no leſs chrtupts the good 
qualities of it, than an. 15 80 — of the ſtomach im- 


29 *VY 


Rule nt; . e _ 


| This and that, with their olals thih and ges 
| Wl muſt agree in number with the eee to 
vhich wy eee belong. i 


- E xamples, 


Thit man, not theſe man; aden ut this men; 
that book, not an book” N Veen, , not was 
books. 5 oa 


et n eee $9 * 
Theſe i is a 8850 man, ſbe readily reeds injury; 


4+ ww Ed Bn Wu 3% 


offence. That men offends: againſt jaltice which 
injures his neighbour property. — An certain king 


returning from his conqueſts, cauſed his ſhirt"to. be 
carried on the top of a ſpear, and theſe proclamation 
made, theſe is all that I ſhall carry with me to the 
8 grave Thee man cannot live happily which does 


not endeavour to ve . e and 2 


EN 4 ls * 3 


Je | | nos ttt ove ts 15 
fen we ie SHR, 
77 "R IW. 8. Ny 


> F 34 * 


4 * 
10 . 4.0 = 
"2" ö 


7 on, this Ap that ſtand 3 to one ee 
in a ſentence, tis relates to the perſon or thing laſt 
17 ES: ; f mentioned, 


—Thoſe is a yen woman, he never forgives a : 


A 


ns Ie their plurals, theſe and th. 9918 


* 


N ” han" * * K L p - my 
* * 
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3 and that to the firſt; and the ſame 


1 


Na Ln Ea Falſe Hntax, 5 5 He 


4 


| 301 IN : \ * | F. . ＋ 


It is — to fall among crgws than Hutterer Qpet 


{5k for rut only devour the dead, this the living. _— i WV 
1 would chooſe rather to live with the man which T 


_ honeſtly corrects my faults, than with him which 


to them? 


without any change of termination in theſe reſpects; 
5 he faireſt 4 oh OE ee it eta 


to reclaim me from, the/e (man) to confirm me in 


W 
flatters me in all my follies; he (man) endeavours * 
"5P 


them. Wealth and poverty are both temptations 
to men, the tends. to exdite pride theſe, difcon- il H 
tentment.—Baſbfulneſs and impudente are equally B 


do be avoided, thy rendering us the objects of pity, i poſi! 


theſe, of averſion or contem pe. hard 
pure 

A. the AD GECTIVE. 3 
What! is an AdjeCtive ? 3 5 by p 


An Adjective is a word added to the Subſtantive mof 
to expreſs ſome: quality, or property of it ; hence it ext 
is alſo called a quality or property. very 

How may the adjective be diflioguiſhed from th A 


; Bonn? 4 and 


”" By adding the word 2 50 it, with which il > 
Will Arg ſenſe; as, good, a good thing » | bad, a | 


bad thing 


Have adjeRtives gender, number or cafe, belongio "38 
No; but are joined to fabReniives in all relations 


as, a good man, good men; an honeſt man, honeſt 


293. n 5 08 


| 1 N | Ci. 
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COMPARTSON. 


How many. .degrees of compariſon : are chere 1 
Three; The pokiive, the PPT and the : 
Qiþerlative, . i 
What does the poſitive degree expreſs 2 3 „ LG 45s 
The ſimple quality or property itſelf. 
What does the comparative-expreſs ? 
A higher or lower degree of that quality, 
What is expreſſed by the ſuperlative? + 1. 
The higheſt or loweſt degree of the lame. quality. 
Ho is the comparative degree formed? 
By adding the letter r, or the ſyllable er, to the. 


poſitive, or by prefixing the adverb more to it; as, 
hard, harder, or more hard; Pure, N. of more 
pure; &c. 

How is the a farmed 2 nick 


By adding the letters & or f to the poſitive, or 
by prefixing the adverb mqſt to it; as, pure, pureſt, 
ire moſt pure; hard, hardeſt, &c, Very, exceedingly, 
extremely, expreſs alſo the Wen 2 as, 
rery hard, &c. 

the Are all adjectires compared by er and 4, a or mare 
| and mot 2 i . 

* "N03 ſome ure reger; Set | 
C pl be ha by e 


a ALA 8 
oy 7 


_ 


in — 


| All ad jeQives of ther or more ſyllables; * even 
on moſt of diſſyllables, ought to be compared by more and 
As; %, not by er and ef, The, beſt rule for determin- 
nell ing the proper choice of the comparatives more. and 
moſt, or er and oft, is, to try them by the ear, and 
that which gives the moſt agreeable ſound, is to be 
preferred; as, triſſing, more trifſing, "moſt triflingy is 
more agreeable than triflinger, triflingeſt, 6e. 


* 


# * 


© * ; | | þ * * - | R * n . 
0 a f 
— 5 : # 4 
> 7 Lo e A . 
* * 1 _ TE. * *F - 8 — , "WA 5 
8 : : . u * 5 2 
' * 5% ES -+ . * . IE | % RP w ws 4 i * 
1 * — 
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Paſtiue. FCumęarative. Superlative. 

Good., 1 
Ill, nl. bad, - worle, Kg "worſt. * 5 | - 
Lixtle, abs > e e ein. „bete 
TT Dent} i174 ” Ml 
. Ut, ot lateſt. b 
. 5 FE former. 9 firſt, foremoſt, = 
How are theſe ſe ae) Ives, one, Py FOG far, er to be 
| and fc, ee third, fourth, be. called? * 
Numeral adjectiwes 5 we 
What is the eee berwint One; ths . 1 
Four, c. and - firſt, fecond,” third, fourth, cl. +4 


One denotes ſimply the number one without any 
regard to mote; but, c, has reſpect to more, Sil 


and fo denotes only the firſt one of a greater num- Bold 


* 


ber; and tuo means the number tws completely; fun 
but. fecend, the laſt one of. 10% and ſo of all he RE 


ren! 1 ee eee James 
Wann a (Fi BM * I? * * 2 E. the m 
2 2 TY ITY 2 6 . 85 ther I 

eſt of 


> Adj os and Ct i e Wy bus chen ſex.— 
Haag ſubſtantive is underſtood; as, „Do yon ride Ml look i 
« the þlack, or the brown ?”* Horſe, | is underſtood to Ml flictio 
both, ** The juſt ſhall live by faith,” i. e, the juſt ing, 


man, Oe. Sometimes the adjective ſtands. ſubllao- 


tively; as, The Good is to be choſen,” Good being N 


here the ſubject ſpokes of, breomey of conſe uence 
a ſubltantive. 7 eſt cle 


On the other hand ſibſtantives besome ester; ; 

as „The King, hero as he is, remembers he is # man.“ F 
Here the word hers, e commonly a. ſubſtantive pleaſat 
5 ſtapds as an adjedtive. inſtances of the ſame dung 
2 are to * met with. in good authors. | 


V, 
* 
* — 
* 
* . _ 


* 


* 


OM 
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+ it? 
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HRS. RUE. e 0091, 


The verbs mare and mt Gir ber to ind F 
before an adjective compared by er or : nor the . 
terminations” er or oft = added to the adjecte 
when mare or mot give a ſmoother ſouud; as 

Silver is finer than in. The kineſt gold i is not 
to be compared to wiſdom. Wh 

James is a more prudent man than bet i 
She is the moſt virtuous woman o my acquaintance 


X Y '&. 


8 ** , * * * 4 El 1 
. F b Sk e e ee 

+ % 71 3 7 al . axe Pats #7 A II 
eier £ 3 ky So 444 4,4 F% 


Slleer i is more fler than tin. The moſt fineſt 
zold is not to be compas ed to Wildon John is 
a more wiſer man than Robert. Lou write more 
fairer than I, but I write more faſter than you 
James is more prudenter than William. She. is 
. che moſt virtuouſeſt woman of Myacquaintabce.—— 
Death is the moſt ſhockingeſt thing, it ſpares nei- 
er rich. nor poor, ——Sblomon was the moſt wiſ⸗ 
elt of men. —— She is the moſt beautifuleſt of her 
n Mex. It is the moſt higheſt ingratitude to over- 
de Wl took innumerable mercies, and murmur at one af- 
to W fiction ——Prunkenneſs impairs the underſtand- 
uit Wing, waſtes the eſtate, blackens the reputation, de- 
0- Wl firoys the conſtitution, and renders the man of the 
5 noſt brighteſt parts contemptible to the moſt mean- 
eſt clown. Nothing is more lovlier than virtue. 
What is more d 77 lr than wiſdom ? What 
more excellenter Nothing is more better and more 
pleaſanter to the mind than the light of truth. No-—- 
ng i more Here than ierty—The ed 
1 E 2 J * mer 2 


c 


1 


er life, than ſome ef the moſt richeſt nobles. Baſe 
dirt. It is much more difficulter to conquer one ſeif 


- Young Night Thoughts ? I know no book in the En- 


' willingly ſuffer from they; let us therefore, ſet 
. ourſelves in that place in whom he i s, with which 


te ſhould immediately 5 the meaneſt and trif- 


— % 


% 
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mer lives an more ſecurer, and often an more innocent 


manners are an worſer diſgrace to ſine clothes, than 
than an common enemy. Did you never read Ds. 


glim language more fuller of ſentiment than they,— 
Be not an ſlave to paſſion whom you ought to reſiſt, 
Ale is to be accounted free, which. is a ſlave to no 
baſeneſs.— How foolilh is it to be angry with thoſe 
things, who. neither have deſerved, nor ate ſenſible 
of our . is nothing more better, often 
worſer, than the faults at which it is angry. He 
which will not moderate her paſſions ſhall wiſh that 
20 be undone, who reſentment had prompted him to 
execute. A partial eſteem of ourſelves makes vs paſ- 
ſionate and do things to others, who we. would not 


we are angry. 
« It is not fo decorons, in "rele of God, that 


Hoe things himſelf, without making uſe of any 
elle or ſubordinate miniſter,” 
$47 on the an 


n li an os” 
of the VE R Z. 


What is a verb? N 85 Wo 
It is a ward which figofics to . to ds, or nj 


kr. / 
+ 3 4 " k 2 . 
| , {* Note. 
. _ 1 
, : 25 & 
FR. 7G 3 5 110 
” * La. 
— = — — „— 9 N * 9 
* 7 b þ N n * ue * k "3+ | * 4 
*, ” # 6 * id "of a x l 10 "TITS | A F 
5 * . 


2 * See. the declenſion of pronouns, P. 31. 


DW  & yy InP 


0 I &® 0 W - 


- 
* 


„ S 8 


K 


nence, becauſe it is the 


ENGLISH CRAMMAR qa þ 
Note. It is called verb or word by way of em 


and without ir, either expreſſed or underſtood, no 
ſentence can lobt; as, JI eg er Ay - mn | 
James is hurt. bing tc ont: $524 


How man? Lind of verbs are there? iy 
Four; Actiye, Paſſive, Neuter and Sobdbathe. 
What is a Verb active? 
A verb aftive is a"vetb which ure les an tics 
that falls on another object or ge as, The m ma- 


Her teaches me. 


What is a verb paſſive? A 
The paſſive verb is that which e A 950 on, 
or which receives the action from ſome other" agent 


or object, and is eonjugated with the N verb = 


am or be; as, lam taught by the maſter.” 
What is a verb _neater ? | ; 
A nevter betb is that which f gu ies an mY 5 
terminating wholly in che agent; as, 7 ſt, thou walk: 
2ſt, he fleeps, you run, they ride. _ 2 
Netz, . As many Engliſh verbs are uc both in 
an active and neuter figniffcation, the conflryQtion © 
only can determine to which dals they. belong. 
hat is a verb fubſtan tive? . 
A verb ſubſtantive is that which expreſſes the be- 
ing, or ſubſtance which the mind forms to itſelf of, 
or ſuppoſes ro de ia, an object ; as, Lan, then art, | 
ENG "ir 
2 perſon, number, time rand * belong to the - 
verb? 


\ 


” 1 ep 23 " * nth ls . Te I — — - — 


How many perſons belong to the verd? ,_ 

"Three; viz. J, thou, he, be, it ; with their plu- 
rals, ur, ye. or you, ey, which ae 3 nomina- 
tives io the verb. 2 
e * What 


1 


\ 


ipal word in a ſentence, 


* 


- "ENGLISH GRAMMAR. by 
What is meant by the nominative?/ . 
The nominative is the name which oct before 10 

. verb, as the ſubject of the propoſition or affir- W ons; 

mation ſpoken of, and with which the verb muſt a- 1 

gree in number and perſon ; as, I write, thou writ- W 

Ee, he writes, we _— you write, they write. © T 
| Note; Here, I, thou; he, we, you and they. are al and 1 

nominatives to the verb write. © . H. 

How is the nominative known ? ; B 


The nominative word anſwers to the queſtion, WW #, 2: 
Who is? Who daes? Who fuffers ? or, What is? What I e 
des What ſuffers? Thus, W 

James is, —Who is? James. Themas reade.— It 
Who teads ?. Themas—We walk, —Who walk? Ve. dub 
. —The book is read. —Whet is read? The bot. ther 

Note. Any ſubſtantive noun may be the nomina- | 
tive to the verb, If the noun be of the ſingular 
number, the verb muſt be the third perſon ſingular; 
but if the noun be plural, the verb muſt alſo gre: 
with it in ihe third-perſon plural. figs h 

e ſh 
What is meant by Mode? 


By mode is meant the particular form of the verb, oy 
which expreſſes the manner how any perſon or thing al 
ig, dees, or fufers; and it denotes ſome intention of WW _ G 
. the mind concerning ſuch ings doing or Halering. 130 

How many modes are there ? If 


Four ; 'The Indicative, the. Imperative and Preca- doc 
tive, the e or "II: and the Inf 


nitive. ® 
| 5 What good 


— __ — 1 "WOES OT FUR * "OR be ig 


— _” —— — —_ 


EC 


There. ce ob modes, fuck as. Tagen Optative, 
' which expreſſes a wiſh, and. the Potential, denoting 


power or the Want of 1 * as, 1 can. work, 922 _ W 
 voub, Oe. 


\ 
Rd 
of 


L GRAMMAR, | 4 


What does the Indicative expreſs ? 1 
MM The iIndicative ſimply declares,.. denies or gueſk- | 
ons; as, Fenn 
e I love ? N 1 
What is meant by the Imperatiye. and een ? . 
The Imperative bids, commands or n $6 
aud the Precative prays or exhorts. 
| How is the Conjunctive known? 
By having ſome of theſe conjunftions. before ir, 
„ V the, alle, befare, whether, hakin, hath 
wer, or ſome word of wiſhing. 
What does the Conjunctive mode imply? | 
5 It always implies a condition, n or 
„doubt; and for the moſt part depends on ſome 0— 
ther verb either preceding or We : . 


.. Examples... od. at AA 


Nevertheleſs, if thou warn the wicked of ki r 
to turn from it: if he do not turn from his evil way, 
he ſhall die in his iniquity; but thou haſt dehveree | 
thy ſonl. Ezek, xxxiti, g. 8 

And if this way wort not the cure, you "na 
25 come to blows ; for after he has been thus warned, 

* premeditated lie muſt always be looked on as ob- 

? ſtinancy, Go. Locx on Education, P. 14 
| If the thief bz not found, then the ' maſter 975 the 

b. houſe ſhall be brought unto the judges, to ſee whe- 
ther he have put his hand. uato his neighbour 

goods. ee 

* Doubtleſs thou-art our father; though Abrahiin 

— ge n 1 us, and Irael RE us nots _ 

— — 


aan in 


* r ö AO ue Ae t 


— — 


ot Wai is erke 55 * © HEIRS mode? 


N a . 0 
— 2 * 1 3 F 2 7 


Wo, 


* 


. eO % 2 8E CRAMMAR, 


E 

It Simply expreſſes the ſgnification and time of 
h the Nell Or kay regard | ad 2 1 e 1 
: as, to De, to have hoe. PIMA AFR * 
What is meant by Tenſe ad 
5 be diſtinction of time, - üg 27.3 11 3 * 
How many Times are er i Se a 
There are three principal Sftin ons of time, the ine 
Preſent, the paſt, and the future. 7 
Wbat is the preſent? {80 Fi 4 


The preſent regards the time Aar now is, in val 
which the bring, action or paſſion is In} OY ow 
begun and carrying os. 8 
What is the pal? 88 | 71 
The paſt repreſents the actien as dome and galt : 


ed in a period holly paſt, * 1 
What is the future? ts 
The future refers to an action as not ”= « ow. It 
What other times are. there? ey the.” 
The perfect and precerploperſeCt. | BY tos = 
What is the perfect? We P H 
The perfect N the aten as - Bardica at, 


and limited to-ſome period that dl to [the - 
15 as, I have this morning written. 
3 What! is the preterpluperkect? | FIN! 
= "The preterpluperfect is uſed, not 0 to expreſs 
an action as paſt, at ſome particular period; but it 
has alſo reſpect to ſome Abl . as alſo. paſt; as, 
bad written before he came. 
= How many of theſe times are we by the 
4 | pd verb iel? 2} T0 N o 

| wo; 


FFF 
Fan a ML, * , | | — — — A — - | — _ 
This time en e portion of time OM 


.the faiſhing of the ation and the time of ſpeaking of 
L Bs I wrote him yeſterday, laſt week, G 


— 


in 
18 


1 


ENCETSH: OR AM MAR ay 

Two; the preſent and paſt times of the Indicative; 
as, I love, J loved; da love, I did love. 

How are all the other times of the principal rerb 
expreſſed ? 

By the auxillary or helping . * alli will, 
may, can, might, could, would and ſbould, joined to 
the participle paſt of the principal verb. 2 

What is a participle ? ; 

A participle is the verb ſtripped of it's aſſertive 
quality; Thus, he loveth, or is loving ; take away 
the aſſertion ic, and there remains tlie participle 
preſent loving: or, he had loved; take away he 
had, and there remains the participle paſt loved, 
which denotes the ſignification and time ol the 
verb without the aſſertion, © ; 

Is am or be uſed as an auxiliary Verb? 1 

It is uſed to expreſs all the times and Modes of 
the paſſive verb With the participle paſſive of the 
principal verb; as, 7 am loved, I was 82 255 * 

How are verbs conjugated? 

In the n, manner; as, 


Tndicative MO DE. 


| 


4 Note. The 3 you. is! aſed in the 1. . fre ⸗ 
18 even in the bur N N r. e of tho 3 


. Sele eee 


8 WR PIG c 
5 1 $35 745 ad Paſt Time, 
5 5 | Pirat 


„ e eee e ee Le 
62-441 Thou hadſt, bi UAE or you | | 4 


W e: Je | Future Time. | 


| 1 E- ane will hes WNT erty 
0 2 Thou ſhalt or wilt have. 2 Ye or you or will 
| 3 He Bar will e DAFT 1. of BAR: 


ey Kc. b. ns oh 


1 Let me have, Wy on 
2 Have, or bare wie," 2 Have ye or you, | 
bo Let him have. 1 _ 2 Let e 3 


- 1 a . 


. 2 MODE" « wot. 
et hore; TI PRIN Ik we 


2 If thou have, 2 l ye or you > have. 
3 Ehe have, _ 2 . 


Pap? Time. 
2 Tho” thou þ> A. 2 The ye or n 
Tho he 3 3 The they i 


weaddreſs a * en. ; but then the verb moſt 
bn rs hs POP Ford d we han: You Thar Hot; 


"Ws ? 4 + #+ 37 - 


| e had. Th [ | 
f ; — 2 6 
| 3 H Ui . 4 + 4 5 E92 * 3 hex > . 
7 ar - 4 | N . 
* I s 4. 1 97 


1 (ball 


Not 


Joining 
{ent ti 


And t 
time ; 

Eve 
be cx 
can, « 
with t 
par tici 


had, I 


I coulg 
I wouk 


T] 


7 


ENGLISH 0 NA! n 


/ Infinitros' MODE. 


Preſent Time. To have. 
| Paſt Time. To have had. 


5 ” 


05 e ple preſent. Having. af oh 11 


© Uflarticplepat. Had, of by ani bad. abt 


Note. The Perfect of the Indicative is mel by a 


joining the Participle palt to each perſon of the pre- 


ſent time; Thus, I have had, Thou haſt had, Gc. 


And the preterpiuperfect, by joining it to the 127 
time; Thus, {had bad, Thou hadſt had, &. 


„ 


be expreſſed by che auxiliaries ſh all will,” may, 


with the principle verb, or with the verb and the 
participle paſt; Thus, | have had, I will have 
had, J. might have, 1 ve had, I can haue, 
] could e, 1 could have ad, Iwould or ſbould have, - 


1 ould or ſbould have had Imuſi have, ma have had 
The 'Subſlantive! Verb t be, is varied thus,” My 
| Indicative MO D Z. 


* 
1 
* 


. Pace Time. + 
Singular. ral if 
11 mie ue i Wen * 1 £ 
2 Thou art, 41 or wi | 
3 He is. 3 They 
- Pat Time. 
| 1 I was, e | 
ve 2 Thou waft,”” ©: >. .2 38 or you } were. 5 
| 3 WRT? 3 FOO vel 
| 24 1 Future 
| 3 a Be aL | | 


Every other Grcumſtance of time and mode may 1 


can, could, would, ſhould, muſt and * ought, 


— | 


” 0 gbr, might bt with as great proprietytde flruck off 
— from the liſt of auxiliaries, as it is never uſed but. with 


another verb in the Infinitive after i M35 


— — 


* 1 3 7 x) © ** 
* * L SJ #6. 7 
« 6 "Of NT WW» 
- *s . 92 : 4 1 | 


” ref RAMMAE 


I ** To a er ; 
er Plural.. | 
. — We 


A * 9 or n . J | 
: a Thau ſhalt, or wilt J 2 Te or Jou 
— 3; He thall© or will * 3 TN BE | 


| Inpartiv MODE. 


1 od | et 7 5 
ag „ 15 me be, "Ls 705 T F eg 918 
2 9 20 or be, n 2 Be Fe or yon, 7 we 90 


ae mo 5. E. 


1 If be, 
2 If thou be, 
3 If. he be. 


1 If I were, fy If we 2 iſ 
7 If thou werr, 57 7-2 If ye or you 7 were. : Do 
3 Af he were, . 2g If they 5 


 Infuitive M ODE. 


Preſent me. To be. Els 
Paſt Time. To have been. -. 


" Porticiples, [it 


Preſent. 1-124 3530, Bier 3 If h 
Fal. | Been, or having bees. : 


— , \ 


% 2 þ 


* 7 


PN GadMMAR 49 


* 
N 2 4 » 


. .O. 
Lahe. M 2 D 25 


A Prefunt Löhr. PP 
| | rages > f... 34 | 
41 | 1' We - | N Es 
2 Thou doſt, 2 Ye or you f do, 


3 He does, or doth, 3 They | | 
, rt PONG 


I 1 
2 Thou didſt, 2 Ye or vou did. A = 


3%ͤͤĩ 7[J? n 83 


Futures Time, 


1 ſhall, or will 1 We 75 hall, . 
2 Thou ſhalt, or wilt F do. 2 Ye or you Por will 
3 He ſhall, or will J 3 They J do. 


Imperative MODE. 
I Let me do, 5 ; 15 1 Let ws > ͤ ? 
re. 2 Do, or do thou, 2 Do ye or you, _ cf 
3 Let N do. | 3 12 them GW. J | 
FR M 9 D E. 5 
i, 4 | 2 Prout Time. ü 5 | ; Ne | 
Pis 8 1 lf we. 5 


2 If hon TON 2 If ye or you Se." 
3 (hn 1 SY" K they, p . 
- 4. * V | 15 2 


A E K. 


* , l 8 


2 


1 3% ENGL 1SH- GRAMMAR: 0 


„ (0 

Singular. . N TIEN „. 

1 1f Ee RIES 6 fs in 
251f thou Y . 2 If ye or you. U a9. 

3 It * 3 they. ha 

e ihre MOD E. 5 N on 

ö | at 

« Preſent T; Time. U T o do. Pal. T 0 1 done. ö 1 

8 0 

| Porticihe 8 Teac 


Fun Doing! 5 Paſt. Done, or haviog dove, WE 


An active regular verb may be varied thus, 


gs 11] 
5 $6 To L 97 k. e 2 T 
ndicative M9 „ . 
' Preſent Time, 55 
IF Singular. BOS: Plural. 
1 I love, 1 7 
2 Thou loveſt, 2 Le or you 7 love. 
3 He loves, or oe” 105 N 8 
FS 0 N 
x I do love, "Ty we WW + 


2 Thou doſt love, 2 Je or yon 1 
3 He does, or doth love. 3 Tbey 


I 
Note. Do and Did, beſides king the time of 2 Tho 
me action, Glently imply e and 31. 4 2 He b 
AIR (othervil $1 


: a love. 


— 


* 


ENGLISH 6 R A M MAR, 51 
(otherwiſe Do, and Did, become mere expletives, 
and ought not to be uſed,) as, I do love, tha e . 


feem not to believe m. did then loue, filently 4 ?- 
intimating a ceſſation, or doubt of preſent love. 


t 


Do is ptoperly joined with a negative; as, She l 
has an engaging face; but I do not lore her. 35 


It is allo uſed in the ſecond perſon in the i impera- 1 
tive mode; as, Commend his virtues ; but do not V 
fatter him in his follies. © * 


But it's chief uſe is in aſking. queſlions ; as, Do 
I love,? Doſt thou abuſe his goodneſs ? Does he 


read? Do we prieve e cauſe * Do they 5 
Do Ar not rebel Fats 


ee COR” i= Pie, = 
II ͤ © 1 _ 
2 Thou lovedſt, 2 Ye or you loved. - 
3 He loved. 3 3 They _.. 
TIE 0 's "TG 2 
11 eee e fe 
2 Thoa didſt love. 2 Ye or you & did love. 
3 He did J 3 Oy CNY CLE: | 
3 FL beg Pal Tim: 25 
8. D 
15 loved, 2 n Pe 8 8 
| 3 1 nn 
40 Preterplugerſe Ti ime. 
7 3 7 f BIA 1 We as | 
2 Thoy batt 47 loved, 2 Te or en n aal, 


* OY „05 
0 2 . Future. 


® 


$2 ENGLISH ORAMMAR. 
YA, 4 Future Time, / #4 ( i 

Singular. 1:5 11 ee, I 
I ſhall ane es EYES 2 
2 Thon ſhalt love. 2 Ye or you > ſhall fore; 3 

: . $ WUgthall i e They. R N 7 
Ag 1 1 will $ e "i OO KTIOD We eo LP D | 
2 Thou wilt > love” 2 Te or you > will love 7:3 
3 3 Hewill _ n = 

vs | Imperative 


Nette 1. The verb 7 0. will is regular' and is varied o 
n Indtarive M C DE. Zo : ”_ 
Preſent 1 . 
1 will, thou-willeſt; he wills, Sc. 
Paſt Tine. 5 Bd e 
I willed, chou villedll, be willed, FAY 


Note 2, The diſtinction betwixt Hall and will is 

. not eaſily determined; but Dr. Louth obſerves, that, 
Hell in the firſt perſon fingutar and plural promiſes 
or threatens; in the ſecond and third perſons fimply 
foretels : that hal, on the contrary, in tbe firſt perſon 

_ imply foretels ; in the ſecond and third perſons pro- 
3" miles, threatens 6r commands; as, 1 will go we 
| will go; they, will come to morrow.” .., . *...” 

But when a queſtion is aſked, wil ſeems to be im- 

proper in the firſk and. ꝶll in the ſecond ; as, will. 

n 0 5 . 80 


11 


ie nit. 


3 he 7 3 If they 


ſay, Mall J go? the meaning is ſimply this, is it your 


{:t implies an exhor tation: and before the third per - 


| 


ENT LISHCRAMMAR. 3 
6 Imperative and Precative M F 
. . an ans | : 


_ "Singular, d 
1 * Let me loye,' t Let us love, 
2 Love or love thou, 2 Love ye or you,” 
3 Let him love... , 3 Let them love. | 
N bs. " - . $$ 4 | N L k . 
— , Counflive MDE. 
ARR MOTO TT ASS. . ie | 


* 
—— 
* 


2 If thou plove. 2 If ye or ng, love. 


2 If thou f lored. 2 If ye or you! 
JC ͤ IE they? 


loved. 


Future Time. 


r Filiglt 5: £ b. 8 1 We ? SEO? 3 T 
2 Thou ſhalt '' ae 2 Fe or you © all have 
H hall loved. a 5 7 i loved | 
3 C t. * £ 2:13) They n "= oak: 11 1 
JJC 1:50) in; 1M j 


* 
BY 


# 
— I" 4 
—_ * 


end 


20 ? this looks as if I aſked, whether it he my own 
pleaſure to go or not, which is abſurd : but when 1 
pleaſure that I go? So when I ſay, will you! go? it is 
plainly intimated, that it is my pleaſure that you 
ſhould go, and yours is ſoficited, 0 I = 
* Let before the firſt perſon ſingular, denotes an 
ardent wiſh or purpoſe : Before the firſt perſan plural 


ſingular and plural, a permiſſion or command. 


* 
. 


A N n a | 
* "F< Tr * 


54 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


| v 
fue MoDE. | 15 
N Preſent Time, RS 3 = 
VF To have loved. 

Piarticiplks. 8 55 4 

Preſent. Teving. Ho 

Paſt. Toe, of RE g loved, | 43 

| atic 

All other vitiatoos of Time and Mode are ex- Io 
3 thus; — . 

I may love, thou mayſt love, . 
I can love, * thon canſt love, &c;. 
I might love, thou wightſt love, G66. 
I could love, thou couldſt love, Oc. 
I would love, thou wouldſt love, G. 
1 ſhould love, thou ſhouldſt ove, G. 

1 may have loved; thou mayſt have loved, .&c. | 
I might have loved, thou mightſt have loved, Ge. 1 
I eould have loved, thou couldſt have loved; Ge. " T 
I would have loved, thou wouldſt have loved, 27 3 


I ſhould have loved, thou ſhouldſt have loved; Ge. 


wote. It may perhaps not be unneceffary to ob- 

= - er here, that may and can denote a preſent or fu- hs 

A ꝛure. power, liberty or Poſſibility of performing he 1 I 

action ſpoken of. 2 Tl 

Migbt and could taped the fame thing” condition 3 He 
, ally, that is, if ſome obſtacle intervene not to pre- 

vent the performance of it. 


timates inclination, and 2 implies an 
 obligati 


Wherever an ; auxiliary is joined 10 a, princigal I Th 
oY he variations | of number . 5 fall on 
ee e | * 


ENGLISH CRAMMAR. 55 
upon the auxiliary; and when there are more auxi- 
liaries than one, the variations fall only on the firſt 
of them, and the principal verb and” other WN 
ries remain in variable. waſh | 
The times of theſe auxiliaries: can only be — 
mined, with pretiſion, by their connexion with the 
other words of the ſentence in which they ſtand. 
However, by them the ſeveral circumſtances of Time 
and Mode may be.clearly TT Ry Is little Vari- | 
ation ot the principal verb. 


hat, | — 8 


The paſſtre verb is inlcted thus: © 
To be LOVED. 3 | N , 
Indicative Mops. | ICY 


" * * 
P * q ks 
_ + HAT 1 * 1444 kg, ® 


„ IC F\ 2 
. 7 : 4 ©. Y 
y © ä 9 * 


"i Kngular. r 3 . Plural. 12 
ad BN: oe DOS od 
i > Thou art . loved: 2 Te or you. > are loved. 
4 3 Heis SY They \- 1 
ob- PTE Ec 7e. Time, 2 2 © 
fu- . | . | 
the Ml ?! 1 was 1 We. : | 

2 Thou waſt | bored. 2 Ye or yon > were loved. 
jon- 3 He was: * N len 

Pot Put 7 Mp 


4 Thou baſt 2 Ye or o 
3 He has, Or: dd © 1 


» 9 
| 6 — * Preter plaperfett 
* — * be . A * 
— N * 
* * 


I B 9e H R 1 ¹ 11 U K. 
5 1 me ee Time.” e 


ee 31 "Plat. 
ens beer en 1 We Sd, = =. 
2 Thau hadſt 2 Ye orgy, + been : 
DET Ip a. odd gr | Future 35 5 | 850 
wet ff FOR 5 $5 | 2 5 "ft 
"UG hs 7 4 1 We AE £1 Fat 248 | 
2 Thou ſhalt ę be loved. 2 Ye or you 17 if 
3 He ſhall j 45 IgE 3 They” 758 
PR A 2 6 . ne ond 
ni „ > Ra 1 | 
2 Thou wilt N 2 Ye or vou ore. Tt 
31 * will W Wa They 1 
© Imperative and P M 0D E * 19 
7; ee e I Let us be loved; 2 
2 Be, or be thou loved, | 2 Be ye or you loved, = 


9 elk an be loved. 3 Let them be 1 bs 


7912 


Cajuntive N 2 D Ke SETS: 855 

* | 18 

Pen: Ti me. 19 

? 1 wou 

Fe 11 1 If we I ſho 

2 If . . ve heal. 2 If ye or you be loved I ſhall 

J lf he | 3 a oy * 

1 II were . 7 DEG 6 5 . FIT. 7 

5 4 If thon Wert loved. 2 If ye or Jou a lary r 
3 It he were 1 3 it wo Jam | 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 7 


8 


x 1 d rl ' 12 
Future Time. Ot, 3 
HE : « 

PN " 


* en 


1 fall kale bee lored, Thou den babe teen 
loved, . e : 


run Mons. Cs 15 


"pple Time... 7 Ae he xe ci 
"POE Toned « | To hne bee lord. 


4 Path. i 


Partiop Pape... kus been loved. 


The ky Times, is of the Paſſive Yab are. 
expreſtod in the Ferne v manner; 880 


I may be loved, | "thon mayſt be RE} Ges 

I can be loved, thou canſt be loved, &c. 

might be loved, - 3 ,- then wightlt be loved, Gee. 
_ lccould be loved, den couldſt be loved, 
II vould be loved, thou wouldft be loved, & 

I ſhould be loved, thou ſhouldſt be loved, « 


I may:have been loved, thou mayſt, &c> 
I might have been loved, thou mightſt, &c. 
I could have been loved, thou couldſt, G. 
Iwould have been loved; thou wouldſt, &c: 
I ſhould have been loved, thou ſhouldſt, Se... TW 
I ſhall have been loved, thou ſhalt, GM. 
Mere. In the preceding examples, it i. ebidegt, 
that the participle paſt ſubjoined to the auxiliary verb 
R ooaſtitutes the perfect times in the active voice; as, 
re MW! bave heved, &c. and being ſubjoined to the auxi- 
ed Mlary verb 7 be, conſtitutes: the paſſivę voice; as, 
„n loved, I was loved, &c, VO fate it is 
uli ; „ Called 


. wi all. * PR F * * 7 
\ . * 48 Lv 
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0 © - 
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called the participle paſſive; aid it is uſed thro' all 

** times and modes of the palttve verb. | 
How is the participle prelent.formed ? "24,008, 46 gi 
By adding ing to the verb; as ſee, AP] Kc. 


— 


gular verb formed? 
By adding d, or ed to it; as loved, formed, &c. 
Do participles ever become adjectives : Ba fi, 
3 Yelp as, à learned man, that is, a man poſſeſſed 
of that quality, and, as ſuch, they admit of compari- 
_ fon; as, a kving; more hving, moſt loving fathet; and 
1 of an inſeparable prepoſition ; as, an e 
ſinner, &c. 
Do they ever become ſubſianlires? 
= - Yes; when the participle is the fabjec. ſpoken: of, 
it ſtands ſubſtantively, and falls under the govern- 
ment of the noun; as; the learning of the ancients. 
Mete. When participles become adjectives or 
ſubſtantives, they are ripped of their relation to 
time, which conſtitutes the difference betwixt them 
and the 3 {wb _ having: Oye 4s m—_ to 
ſome Time. : - 5 
i810 3 $1 


= e be, v5 1, 170 


What! is meant by-an tregvine verb? 

An irregular verb is that whi . She ban 
che paſt time, and participle perfect, by the addi- 
tion of d, or ed to the preſent of the rc" 3 25 

| 1 love, 1 loved, 1 have loved. l 
"What conſtitutes the firſt irregularity 129 at + 
The contracting of the fyllable ed, -rapis ut- 
= deine, or pogtical licence mod 'or #3, Us, 24 

by: aber (ol 1 155 tor lerrhed. | * 

=_ 44 TOES Th 6095 Sr 


4 
1 
| 


: 4 7 
71 . » 2. 
* 3.3 6 


— * 


How is the 2 JN. and paſſive of the re- 


ifferet 


as mol 
Table, 
ci ples 
5 unne 


It is. 


mall cy 


- 


Y 


im whit verbs does this laſt irregularity: chiefly 
take place? N 55 

In verbs ending in c, eh 1 W 0 W 
it is uſual in ſpeaking," to change % into ri as 
tract, ſnatcht, guſht, decke,' vent, ie, but they... 


ought to be pronounced and Wn traced ep 
guſbed, decked, vexed, kiſſed. | 


How do verbs ending in , m, n aud 5 after a 
WW diphthong form their paſt time, and participle? 
5 By changing tbe Gpbihong into the ſhort ſound 


oe a fingle vowel; as feel, elt; dream, -dreamt 3 
1 can, meant; keep, kept. 


paſt times and participles ? 1 
By changing U into E, and ve ioto A2 as d 
dwelt”; leave, At; yet we fay, bereave, bereaved, or 


beref1 F. U 
What do you obſerve of verbs ending in d, and 72 


Some of them have the preſent and paſt times of 
the verb and participle all alike; as, read, read; read, 


cut cut, cut: others 1 4 into t; as, bend, 
bent, bent. 


Mete. Many participles end in en; as, ſpoken, 
taken, choſen, Oc. 

It would be tedious to give a full detail of "> 

ierent formations of all the irregular verbs; and 
as moſt of them are to be found in the following 


iciples are carefully ranged in proper columns ; it 
i unneceſſary in this place to be more particular. | 


pt the verb for the CEPT PRs ; bs * have ſpoke, for 
1 haye 


* 9 


\ 


How do verbs ending in ll, and ve, male their by 


(the paſt time and participle being pronounced red), 


rm in which the preſent and paſt times and par- 


It is proper here to abſcrve that it is reckoned no 
pa corruption of the language to uſe the paſt time 
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have fk, for I have faken ;-I had broke; for I had brit 

© © broken; dreue, for driven; got, for gotten; be d, tor WM buli 
Fualden; rode, for ridden; roſe, for riſen; beat, for buy 
aten ; ſpore, for ſhorn; mate, for ſmitten; ſtole, for calt, 
olen ; firove for ftriven; Oc. The impropriety of ¶ catc 
tis will appear in the follow examples, which cuſ- W chid 
tom hath not familiarized to our car; as, I have choc 
drew; I have did; I have went; &c. Whoever WW clear 
would ſee this impropriety more fully laid open may cling 
conſult Dr. Loutb's Grammar. n 


Prent.. P. |  Participle paſt. 


Abide, abode, abode. 
ee e 
awake, _ awoke, ___ awaked, awoke. 
bake, ; baked, | baken. 


dia bore, born; 
. »der, 
— n ̃ a dn, 
behold, ;, beheld, beholden. 
bereave, bereft, bereaved, bereft, bereaved. 
beſeech, beſought, beſought. 
VVV 
bind, bound, bound, bounden. 


%%% FACT I es | - 25 0 

bleed, © | bled, blooded, bled, blooded. 
blow, oy | blew, % . blown, 
break, „ broke, | : broken. ; 


„ / ane oY 


* «4 
. 


oy 
2 


9 2— — — 


1 gsome good authers write this participle born 
when it ſignifies to carry a burden, &c, and % 
when it Ggnifics to bring forth a child. * 


PNGLISH CG Wr A R. 61 
3 ra Paſt. 5 Partieiple * 1 A 

bring, oo brought, "0 brought. 0 

build, A Duilt, builded, built bullded. 

buy, bought, 93 wag 


f 


8 c Y cult, ö hy bur | 
. chide, 75 45 chid, Sy " chidden. * 3 Fr. 6 
chooſe, . choſe, W V9 1 


cleaves. 1.5, f clave, clove, dcCloven, cleft, . 
cling, Pim . clung. 


clothe, een, clad, cdCrlothed dag 


come, * eame, P Come. 1 7 
coſt, "bra cCoſt, Fo F wit 
creep, +, ;-7 rope, eren r 
crow, | crew, 2 crowed. „„ 
cut, z cut, - py 7 NN 
durſt, | dared. „ 
dcalt, dealt. „ 
e lied, a dead. 11155 
50. 1 dug, rr dug. * 
* did, | 1 rr * 


| drew, drawn. 


= . dreamt, Areamt, dreamed, 
* +. Crank, 7 drunk. 


drove, i 1 — TAS 
delt, r 
„ e e, „ 
. 22 


felt, A, eie. LOB 
3: _ fought, » . fought. £ 
yones 1 


fung, 1 . flun 


.  frieghted, th Haug, frighied 
flew, | flown, BH 


: 


* 

* Cong wo” — t gelt - >, wwe f 
* K > * 
” * f 4 ; 
* , - * F my © 4 + . wy 
o * *** . e 
4 4 * * oe? - : - © 5 - . a. d - 
. X 4 
% 


n vi 


* i Ent 755 e 


Prefent. : i Fak. . Participle paſt, P. 1 
| ge , | ; gat, got, 15 Zotten. 1 5 mow, 
ge, gilt, n e . put, 
gird, of . girt, COST OS. IF quit, 
give, 3 given. N read, 
go, 3,15" went” eee, 
. grind, + ground, ground. end, 
UI! ̃ n 
| JF hang, -  - hanged, * ' hanged, ak ride, 
= have, - 7 hl; Had. ng. 
e, heard, bead. ie, 
1 heave, hove, beaved, hove, deg rive, 
hew, hewed, -hewn. * Tun, 
hide, - "Hid, hidden. law, 
bold, held, buolden. WY 
hit, r „ — pt cor fee, 
—_— hurt. » Week, 
keep, kept, kept. | eth, 
knit, Enit, ee. ſell, 
know, knew, known. | ſend, 
lade, laded, laden. 5 ſet, 
W WF Be 88 laid, r ſhake, 
lead, SPAR oe 8 > hf | bear, 
leave, eg left, | . left. | ſhed, 
e let. I ew, 
VVV! a . - ty ſhoe, 
„„ "tay, . ae, len. boot, 
lift, 5 ny I.” F ſhow, 
loſe, Ioſt, elk. red, 
ie, * © + made, * made. ſhrink, 
mean, Os C meant, meant. hut, 
n firive, 
"—_ "melted, | molten. mou, ing, 
— 3 — — — — 


— 


* To lie, to utter a fallhooa, is $ regilar, 5 
f 


SNA GRAMMAR. 8 
, 8 - Paſt. .* Participle pat. 


mow,” ., mowed,  - | mon. eee, 
put, put, 5 put. 3 
quit, uit, . LI 
ea b bitten | 1 Ell „ 
reave,;  ...., neivee...- Bans . » = 
rend, 3 rent, & rent, | 4 
rid, | rid, e * 
ride, LY rode, TTT 
ring, 0 „ 0 Og 
riſe, 2 ee, „ ne; fete 
livre, E .;Fived, .;.._ ven. te 

1 ©; ran, TT 0 e 
ſaw, Led. „„ 

lay, aid, aid. | 3 
ſee, - aw, | feen. 3 
ſeek, - | _ ought, 

ſeeth, ſodden. 

ſell, ie | fold. N 

ſend, n ſent. 5 


224 Foo 7 OT n 


} | 
let, % oy 5 ſet. 
baten. 
3 mhorn. 5 

Med. 1 $ 
. thod. | _ 
- WT * F 
a hon. 
ſhred. | .. 
ſmrunk. | 1 
e 1 
0 f fhriven, £63 
4 Fang. ; 1 


r 
9 
— = ** 


— TAR. 
* * 


„ 


- 


ths 3%. te 
[4 rg 
4 


Ly 9 | A 


65 20 L 75 2 e 
Lou reads with attention, and minds what you 


6 ENGLISH e eh 
Prgens. Paſt. me b Particple paſt. * 
GE; 55 "ts, e, Gn, teach 
Aay, __ flew, - ++" © tell, 
ſleep, - NO.” 8 ſlept. a: think 
"Nlide, flid, 1 lden. (fs Oy 
fling, > lan „ung, may. 7 
. ee 
ſmite. ſmote, ſmitten. Wax, 
ſnow ſnowed, ſnown. wet, 
ſow, ſowed, fown. weep. 
ſpeak, | ke, ſpake,, f 0 Win, 
ſpeed, 1 ſpped. : wind, 
* | wy t, | pennt. Wear, 
pin, 75 ſar, «  Tpun. Weave 
Oy Gina, work 
_  fplit, N Iplit, ſplit. mig 
_ ſpread, 7-4 _ write, 
I ſfprin ſpran run 0 
fieal, uh 3 ele. DNL ei E. 
 Nand, - ſtood, ſtood. 
A "rey 4 * 
ſti, ctang, Itung. 5 
| ſink 137 frank: funk, A \ 
ftraw, ſircw, ſtrow, ſtrawed, ſtrown. and p. 
ride, r ſtridden. 
tri ike, Arruck, = fricken. F 
ſtrive, ſtrore, fſtriven. 1 1 
Wear. ' "ſwore, worn. 0 ry 
ſweep, $4 ſwept, an ſwept. or Th: 
ſwell, felled, ſwollen. e Thi 
ſwim, ſwam, ſwum. | He 
ſwing, ſwang, fwung. 5! He 
take, en,, +: nnken. We 
"IF - EN WY 


; teach N Ye 


7 


you 


ENGLISH CRAHMAR, * 
Profent. v0, Pal. Participie paft, © 


1210 / taught, 5. taught, yg 
tell, . told, cee 1 
think, 80 ? is thought. Be 
thrive, throve, _ ©  thriven, lg 
throw, threw, throw... 
thruſt, thruſft, cqhruſt. 
Wan, rwaxed;! 10 „ uen, 
wet, eng denn ws b 
weep, ©: wept, „ Wepft. 
win, won, won. 
wind, wound, wound. 
wear, Pore, worg, 
weave, wove, woren. 
work, wrought, worked, wrought. 
wring,. wrung. wrung., 
write, wrote, 4 written. 

Exerciſes upan the preceding parts 4 Sper. 


* 


Rule 1. 3 


A verb muſt agree wich it's nominative in number 
and perſon ; as, I teach, thoit beaches, be Feaches. Ge. 


. | . Smax. 


I loves the truth. 

I abhors falſhood,” 
Thou read prettily. | 
Thou worketh hard. 
He do his duty. 

He mind his fearning.? | | 
We has all ſinned, and all deſerves puniſhmen?, 
We hadſt Soithed our leſſon before be camelt. ia. 
Ye has tarried too long. ; | 
% / / ON 
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n 
. EIFS OS. 
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48 indeed. 


T ITE” ＋ 
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"You! reads with attention, and minds hat * 
| reads. 1 n! 1 2111 
They keeps good company) 
ee fpeaks ill of their eben. N 
Honour nouriſh arts. f > 
We loveth men of virtuous 8600 25 
Fierce anger deprive men of reaſon. 


g . 


Afflictions hath been often felt by Arras wen, b 


00 boreſt an44 with n 


5 
2 , — * 1 


" 1. 


. 
* f - * * , - 
. * : % e P 
' N 4 2 
P * n 


The ſübltantiye verb 2 or yy admits of a nomi- 
native before it and another after, it; ; as, I am ts, 
* Thou « art Ne. | 1 

: 'H Fah Stax, 01 


It is me. You waſt bim. . 

Thou art her- Theſe is them. n 

It were him who received the goods, it waſt nei - 
the her nor me, 


It was them that bought the goods, and it walt 


F me that paid for them. 


If I were him I would attend the bulnefs myſell 

It it be her which [E. 34. ] ſewedeſt the ſhirts, 
let ber be paid for them without more ado. 
It were not her which ſewed them. 

Tell me if you be him who blabbed that ſecret. 

It was thee, O Lord, which LE. 34. J created al 
"es that is in heaven and that is on earth. 

Was it me which told that ſtory ? it was not me 


If you think i it was him which made and publ. 
ed that falſchood, you art certainly miſtaken for bim 


Wy wo not RY town all that Week. 


— „ — 


7 3 0 — © 


Lyit 
chief f 


e GRAMMAR, . 9 


. due Angeln num. 


ber with the copulative conjunction und betwixt 
them muſt have a 1 50 verb j N _ . 


117 procure frien 8 
) | 
r 8 Rule Iv. RI. | | Pals 
* 4 f cal $3078 = Ma oh 1 1 Iii yy 14 kf I, | 


Two pronouns: with the copulative conjunction 
require alſo a plural verb; as, He: and h are both 
accuſed of r fault. U e ee 


J Tale Mpuar. N ee 
* 


pride and ſelf. falliciency i is Ggns of i ignorance, 
Honour, wealth and probe: is you temptations: 
to men, 
Cunning: and deze becogies always leſs ſervicea- 
i- Wl ble, whereas "Ons and honeſty eſtabliſhes the repu- 
tation. 
Anger and rage burries men on to commit gros 
crimes.  _ : 
Eaſe and honour is ſeldom bed - fellows, Mo Ty 
He and I goes into partnerſhip. c | 
She and he lives in the count gg. 
Virtue and honour reflects lu on W other. 
Lying and tale bearing eee diviſions _— 
chief friends. 
Poverty and ſhame attends thoſe which refule to. 
be inftruQed, -* : 
= and 1 elke to . you at' e your. comntry/ 
oule. 


— 
— 
— - * 2 « — NE” 
1 — þ 
f * 0 | , 
* 4 w : oy © N 
e 5 % 7 
1 % © 
** * = * I 4 4 
— 6 * 
— — 1 1 * 9 
* * 
be, * 
* 4 ; 
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E. 

e TY 
A active verb ge :theiname or pronoun com Tri 
ing after it in the acculative as, wy eue owes in his 

© ny: and 1 e 3 n . 
| Kiva 5 l 
f Ha e * 5 Falſe Gear. * 
| | If a 


1 in hte be to writs and him 1d I very n- dve u 
8 N CE my trouble. 1 A . 1 E Gs 
Tis very hard — Luſk for another man ¶ the ac: 
1 is diſt 
AI didi he a kindneſs but bim ended I wibingre know 
titude for it, who LE. 34. Iis one of the baſeſt crimes. No 
He ſencelt 1 to ' negotiate that ay rat oy I 


e OO LC" 1 S13EM q Not 
* | Rule vl. 1 n ot 


he relative who muſt de put in the cent ve nos 
| When a nominative comes between it and an active ¶ſure, d 
verb; AS, Our 7 whom {por whe) we reve- He. 


rence. 5 5 " Wages, 
| FA 3 boneſt] 
| Fal. Syntax. U 4325-119 'Tha 
Nie Oni 9 2 1 | ee 
| Who loves [N, 6 J be, who he as. ng ww 
+ Who fears he, who he loves. (cteſtal 
It is the good and charitable man who 1 honouret -The 
"Jabs was the man ho you ſent to us. :nefai 
It was not him who I called Robert, it was bis crimes; 
brother, for his name are Alexander. 99 
We muſt love he who we ſee generous and fried * 
1 even to his enemies. a 
Money are the god who the mk adore. ig Coll 
It is the impious man who I would ſhun, i Are 

| | Rn a 


i. 
(- 7 


" ; i "” 


8. 


> . 


e 


ft. 


1s 


* 
N N 
- % 


2 — 


: - + * 
4 43 


6 + 
> * ; 


boneſtl 


hnowys, cannot reſent. t 
ſure, dare not. 

He is a unjuſt wan, who do not pay the 
wages, whom, , he is 


N . 
* vv 


, Ss "oo i; 
* "> * v4: ws 5 * 281 * 


Kul- v. 7. 


* 8 
mY . 


— 


1 


- 7 
* 


\ Fale Syntax, 


(cteſtable for her ingratitude. 


The man, WhOm, we-ſee;-is- 3 | 
benefactor, is PP of ee the e 


Fs a4 Fe. $, ws. 


crimes, by 
44156 
11 . 


are a N ſipgular 0 or r plural, Oe, the noun . 


1 mw 15 4 $4.2 


I-44 & 4 1 * 


"He 


ENGDFSH TRAM 


It is not the wicked man who'we ſhould: hate, 
but his wickedneſs; * * it . 

Truſt not dim, Who you know, 0 * e diſonel 
in his * Lf A749 "Þ 


ee, 


is very ſenſible, 


Yo 
That man is praiſe worthy, ** we po ö 
ſce, do acts of kindneſs even to his enemies, but he, 
whom, we. obſerve, defraud even His benefactor, is 


. Rule vill. . 7 
College nouns, or nouns of n * way 


WV 


7 7 3 


{4 


4 = 


*** 


hag 


da 4 


—_ of J% 
a> " E $%Þ 4 4 
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+ N 
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* 7 
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* 
TS Fa * 
4 14 2 Ti Yi of 1 


hk th 


Nothing is a greater, inſtance of Ga than 
to beat or unmannerly abuſe an man, whom, you 


he injury, or den e 


4 13035 | 


$7 . 
— 7 HOY, 3 * k 1 4 


if another verb or phraſe come betwixt the rela · 
tive uo and the vet b to which it / is the nomida- 
tive, care muſt be taken, not to put the relative in 
the accuſative; as, Truſt not him, ho, you know, 
is diſhoneſt in his dealings : not him, whom, 
mo is ee. e.. 


n OLIN 75 


; % " 
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5 ENGLISH CRAMIMAR; E 1 
be ſtauglar ; as, The parliament ie fitting. The You 
aſſembly has met. Common * people judge by re- to be x 


port. The! * cabble are; or is, unruly. The army Thy 
is marching. The convocation has aſſembled; Cc. verty \ 


It is oonecellary to. give falſe e e. Lon 
ee e Webing 
Rule . R. 13 


* * q M197 * 


WY Whine ih pelle thy! ſtands in the« er + B 
clauſe of a ſentence it belongs to the perſonal pro- Nc. is 
naun ron with which the verb following. mult a- BW fle 
cee, tho? the: relative who: ae: Story en no- up. i 


e as, e eee eee God 
God abhors thy Mer who eee ſermons Shal 

bat waa not "ow them. In tl 
ff Ba is 
# blame: iy 4 anners which does ut fevertvce Him 


ſuperiors 20 ſelves. 
ride Will ſurely render thee” contemptible — 
EEC 


Eby caſe caſe are rr ens who neither 
feats God hor regards man 


ciple j in 
without 


tins abs a 155 tive 1 
* When the ona? name gives an dhe of one While! 


compaRed body, it is beſt to put the verb in the ſin- are, Gr 
ular, but when it preſents to the mind a disjoiated or In 1 
9 multitude,-the verb _ be made plural; dent... 
Thus, parliament red pr oper iy admit of a plural The 
weth, but common peo le; an ble may. Al 


| x ke poſſeſſive your belongs to the perſonal pro- being e 
8 10 n gon with which the verb muſt allo agree, Wound i; 


9 * EY * 
* * 
5 * 
* 7 


ENGLTSHCRAMMAR 2 
Vour obſtinacy is dreadful, which g refuſeſt either 
to be reclaimed from, or aſhamed your. impiety. 
Thy prodigality will certainly bring you to po- 
verty who lives every day above thy incemes. 
Your wealth will prove a ſnare to thee, wo 5 . — 
eh ſo. d unlawful means to as Wy | un 


V 


1 1 By leaving out the adverbs Kr 7 after 
Ge. is Lint the nominative caſe abſolute ; 
.M He being come, dinner was immediately "ſerved 
- MW up, i e. When or after he came, &. 
God from the mount of Sinai, whoſe gray top OT: 
$M Shall tremble, He deſcending, will himſelf, | 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets Sund 
Ordain them * 5 al bo I 227. 


< rs eee al the roſt went ere him: | 
: C ves. ed | 


? ' 
Fd 4 p * F * x i 4 SP. % | 

"ot . 4 y / £ 1 4 a " A : i I * 

_ * 

, % % - 

. h ö 210 * - 
= 
SS *£ * £ 3 x ** 
= 


2 - | — | h 4 245. 
: 


b See the 8 note P. 70. © ys | 

+ This expreſſes in the Engliſh what in the Latin 
is called the ablative abfolute. 

The noun or pronoun in Engliſh, before the parti- 
eiple in ing, is always the nomin ative caſe ; for him 
without a prepoſition never anſwers to the Latin abla- 
tive 1% thus, He reading all are attentive, i. - 
While he reads all are 2 not him ae all 
in- are, Ge. 


1. In, theſe N the improptiety of him i is evi · | 
ident. | 
The partictble bein is ſometimes underſtood; as, 
All men have ſinned, he only excepted, (7. e. he only 
ro-Wbcing excepted) who knew no ſin, neither was mule 
Wound i in his mouth, | 
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Him Ealing up the ſervatits every ode repaifed to othet 
nie proper buſineſs. fence 
FThem trifling, the reſt were deligently prepating TI 
„ eren, 11 

Her mourning her kutband's ales] _ the Gao. is at 
gers he might be expoſed to, he returned and ba. Th 
niſhed all her mos” 2 ˖ 


Wben a; pale! e a. noun, it 1 of Thr 
"uh article before i it, and falls Unger the een duced 
of the noun; as, ö 
A wealthy citizen, by the paying of a poor priſon 
er s debts, reſtored him to ſweet liberty. -. 
Note. The conſtruction of this, and the like 
- ſentences, requires. the prepoſition: of before the 
noun following the participle; for to uſe the article 
without the prepoſition, or the prepoſition, without 
the article muſt leave the conſtruftion incompiete, 
But the conſtruction is good when. both the article 
and the prepoſition are left out. Thus, 
A wealthy citizen by paying a poor 19 
debts, aper him to ſweet r, 


* 


There can Mendig be a greater A given. nok; a ge⸗ 
nerous and noble mind than the forgiving: injuries, 
and beftewing of private favours upon an enemy, 
When a guilty perſon is brought to his trial, he 
endeavours to avoid the puniſhment which the law 
requires, by denying of the crime wherewith he is 
Charged; but this only aggravates his guilt.” 

Ys the puniſhing n for flagitious crimes, 

PN others 


CAT 


OC cc OY 

By indulging of criminal 5 
ntemperance and exceſſes of 5 
duced, which blaſt a man 
bealth and'rains his ſoul. 


man; for indulging of j 
irde ſatisfied or not.” 


OF, 
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e of ſuch company as you can. improve, 
or who can improve you; but if your companion 
cannot make you, nor you him er ln 
* you learn bis vices. Not, 

Make choice of ſuch company as you can improve, 
or who can improve thee; but if your com pon 


cannot make you, nor, thou him bim better; 
| bm, 1 hon kan is view. = 
1 5 | - More examples of falſe Syntax, | OY 


" muſt labour not only to know what is neceſ- 
"a but alſo. to practiſe what thou knoweſt, and be 
careful to make others b=tter by your counſel, at 

teak not to make them worſer by thy example. 
Judge not that you be not jud ed, is a yer 
| plain precept, and attended with a ſevere: threaten- 
| 9 ing, who ſhould make one tremble at the thought of | 
injuring andthers reputation; for if you be — 2 
forbidden to think ill of thy 1 er . how great * 
à crime muſt thou be gal of, if .you ſpeak + evil of Whi 


N An 4 
And if 8 crimital by nly ear A 


| bin, how much more, ſo, wilt thou bec i: of 
dl accuſing him. | j 
- Keep your own ſecrets; : 7 if thou "IP ameft 


8 them to your companion and he reveal them to o- How 

ders, blame hour own imprudence, but pardon bin, Adve 

Ke he is only treacherous by thy example. 1. 0 

Anger is a fit of madneſs, and he that was paſſ 10 * my 

nate and furious deprive himſelf of his-realon, . * 

8. oy ROTO: 20d; 0s, to make hieſclt: frentim 

5 % As he which can revenge an injury, but will not en, er 

7 vers a ae N of 8 wh ha ke 2 
. on N WITS 48 w c C. 
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a mean and contemptible ſpirit, and 
a deſpicable lamp of ingratitude. 

All acts of piety and virtue a delightful for the 
preſent, and they left peace and contentment behind 
they, which can neither be interrupted by time, 2271 
torn from us by outward violence. 

Give your heart to your Creator, reverence” 1 
thy N rs 3 to your parents, thy boſom 
oo thy friend, di e - ear to 
| une and 0 the poor. . os. 
"WM True! friendhip ſubſiſis only g —. . 
vicious men may divert, and crafty: will barter — 


turns for their intereſt; but only _ _ 2 age s 


} = Hee us 
Wu . dor 


n Pr, a 55 

What! is an Advert 853%: 3088 439150 eee e 

An Adverb is a word joined to A a bot 
or other adverb, to expreſs ſome circumſtance of the 

action ſignitied'by the verb, or of the quality of the 


hamefully covetous; very honeſtly,” &. "bb 
How many kinds of adverbs are there 95 | 


1. Of time; either preſent, paſt, or to come; 
35, now to day; already, keretofore,... long 
ſince,” yeſterday 3 to morrow, not yet, hereafter, . 


then, ever, never, 


*. 


- 
— 


„ . 


=. 


which will return à kindacſs, but dares not, eur 
ed lymſcif 


J 


adjective, or other adverb; as, he fought NR Ng 


Adverbs are of various kinds? Dy: 


henceforth,” heucefor ward, by. and by; oft, often, 
ftentimes, ſeldom, daily, yearly,” onal; N 


2. ERR as, once, rwice, „ thrice; eaten. 5 


e 1 a ee 


— 4 
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; | ed, dec. 


. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
der; fir 
8 Ates D as, rſt, ſecondly, - thirdly, fy, 


4: Of quantity; u, more, much, leſs, Sc. 
of affirming; as, verily, truly, yea, yes, 


6. Of denyings as, nay, no, not, in 'no wil 

ot at all, &c. bo. 

A Of doubting; A paſs, peradventure, Kc. 

3. Of comparing; as „ 
more, rather, than, whethe r, &c. 

9. Of quality; as, juſtly, prudently, e. 

1 e, eee eee 

8 1 
pi 1 ſoon ſooner, ſooueſt; miley, more wil 

" . from adjeRtives ? be 

KY By adding e the rermination of the adjeAtire; 

Dy b e een eee 1 

Rule I. _ 

ng * K in ufed with 

dome other word either expreſſed or underſtood; 
23, Can you lend me a Crown? No. 

bo Will [you go. iw the country to mano: I wil 


* * 
. us 8 oF * 5 
—— * 7 . | 3 1 4 * " 
NE [ 7 


Sas 
yy Fi wind hos n 


ſent or no. He ſay, be will carry off che goods whit 


*-whether I will or no. 
le entered the houſe whether fhe would or n0; 
but with the aſſiſtance of a ſervant The turnedſt he 
A ED 


| BNGLISH GRAMMAR, „ 


Did he pay the goods he bought? Nat. 
Note. / No is uſed as An adjective before a fab 
ſtantive; as, No man is altogether, free from error. 
Note. Two negatives make an affirmative, ank 
therefore ought not to be uſed in a denying form: 
as, I can eat no more: not, I cannot eat no more. 
cannot give no more. for it, that is as much 25 7 4 
lay, 1 can, give ſome more for it. : 
As and ner are ſometimes improperly uſed for the 
comparative adverb than; thus, seter as. homey: 
It ought to be, Sweater than honey: 1 = 
The proper corteſpondent 1 0 45 10 8 ; 
more, eſe, rather, ſooner, &c. As, There is ge- 
nerally in nature ſomething more avguſt, Zhan what 
we meet with 1 in 
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It is no. uncommon thing in bur 8 even 
ſometimes in writing to uſe the adverb where interro- 
eatively inſtead. of hither; as, Where. do.. you go? 
whicly ought to be, whither do you go? the impro—- 
priety oF uſing where in this ſenſe, will at once appear, 
if we attend to the proper ſignifcation of theſe two ad> 
verbs; for where ſignifles, at which, or at what place, 
or places; aid i], to which or what place, or places. 

The ſame thing might be obſerved of here and u- 
ther. Here fignifies in this place, and bither, to this 


. Not as what we meet with - 0 


place, yet how often do we find it ſaid. He tame herr _ 


this evening, inſtead of, he came hither this evening. 

| Where is alſo uſed,” in common converſations! for - 
uhßenge g as, where came ,Fou ow ©. ? which e e 
be, aubence came you? - 


The bare mentioning of . ff 
cent r . | 
+ Sg Baa v 9 * 8 1 | 
4 Tl 1 23H : J {7 — hs 1 > 5 
8 Py AN SIE 7 
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Entry is leſs capable of reconcllation/ as hatred. He 
' It ought to de thay hatred, = He 
- Whiter nor ſnow, Fiectr aw 1 [Should It i 
dez Whiter e peo Fierter ape jars viceab 
e. comes ly after com bf 
Tue relative who bang ese tad verb = 
Spas dee when 8 
as 7 400 
Thus far his bold diſcourſe without control we 
Had audience, when among the ſeraphiny  - 
Abdel, than whom none with, more 11; 
. e — + Milton's P. MEG 805 


— 


. 


5 Rule 1 . 
The comp . 
' nominative ter them, unleſs a prepoſition expreſſ 


ed Or 1 follow, or the noun or © 
de governed by an active verb; as, 
ren tos xs her). Sue is rer 
"than 1, (not chan me). a en i er 
than me, i. e. than he loves 8 


3 


mig on. CE Ree... 
le is taller than me, but Lam « than hn 
© He buy mote gods of him than 7. 


e may prove more adrantageons for 


4 d or oma tk 2 chen we. 
* FORE m" EE” * 


He 


A 
FL. © 


f 4; * 
FE >. EY 


l e 
n 


rler baren 
He loves hins better thats" . 


Winn noe ; fore 
riceable to them than 1. they fo wh ws 


* 


n . ne 


vn. of th PREPOSITION. 


wust he prepoſition 7 * we e 
A prepoſition is a ſmall particle, which t hefe 
or — __— 8 to govern them, iv their |” 4 
proper wi to ſta rela 
aero eee | 08 we ned 
How many ſorts bf tions are ther 
Two; ſeparable; and berg ther ef "ob x 
BB Which are the fe parate prepoſitiotis 2 | 15 1 
| Theſs which follow, viz. Above, 8 ans WS 
a Wozioſt, amonſ} at, before; dekind dehind, beneath, below, 38 
between, detwixt, Ko avg beſide, by, throngh, 
vith, in, te for, of, into,” on, data 
of, from; under, within, without, Ns gs 
Which are the inſeparable * 


nn ＋ 


1 


or, &ec. 
| What h deere aby es tl tude pepſin Bn 
They either-vary of dene wwe s 1 


ie radical word 5 as; N 
x. 2 e ag . —— 
2, Ab t abj,- ; 88; abſtain, i 

ep from: 7 put awd ; as, abolifh. 8 8835 _ 
72 Ab,——f0 or ut; achoin, 1. e b vs" 1.0 F. 
ar ; as, adjacent, z. near to. , 


4. Ante————bifore 5 "bs; nnd, —_— 
me: de word going before: WY. c . . „. | «+ 


4 . 


boy 


a 

3 r * , > A . 

G *&% 9 de Dad 48. ok * 10 0 nnn 9 ü 3 , 
* — - - * e 
>» 4 

i : 3 
* E & ® . 

. | * \ * I. 

* 4. 
7 


| 0 7 46, detimes — ores b, ae 1 . to ance 


ae poter 

| : bog tha rbahs ga bd mp — 1 4 0 un 
2 found about way of ſpeaking. a or in 
| ATP 8, Con, 0, wee together; as, 22 


. convocation, i. e. calling together ;—copartner, i e. vrite 
[og "Hr with: the ſame ; as, pln 4. e. 23, 
bs of the lame matter with another thing.. 2 

8, Contra, e 3. as, comrade, f. e. 7 
5 do ſpeak . 57121 188 FIN 25. 
3 een e e cause, 11 ron 
0 hinder from actiggg cy ht 26 
10. For,— ; . forbid, i i. e. not Ol 2 
: big: * 3s, forlwear, . -- 
6 ere; wy foreſee, foretel,” 


| 3 Over 
1 Fercome, 3 1 N 


5 5 Un. net; oY 3 i.e not . 
3 Bo . e ben; as, 150 6 5 
nin n. e a 33. 


r ge ſi Mee * 1 
part; and is Mil uſed. to exteng the ſenſe of a word, The 
N 175 Fr as, to demonſtrate, to deplore. neter he >. which t 

1. Dis;——-/epardtian, or difference; as, diag 595 
. 19 E, or, Ex———at or ;. 1 or the 
Wh, rating out ;—cxcommunicate 5, 7. to tut o Cont 
BG > . ——bey above 3. 23. Kn Thas 
* SEE” ant, 'EXtraor 7 e . 
1 1 21. oh me png 15 to en 1 
UK Kg At 44 5 8 42 Nd . 
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171 as, iadofe, iso give a new erm er appear- 

ance; as, inchant,—wanf or imperfethen ; as, imm f 

potent: — not; as, immeaſurable, immutable;·— 

to unite; as, imbody, incorporate — * — 75 

or increaſe ;. as, to improve. 1 LIE. | 
22. Inter ,——between; as, a tn 16. 6 8 

write between ;—forbiding; as, interdiction, S. a: \ 
23. W as, introduce. 3 4 { 
24. 0b, — ; 9, ditcs, 4, 6.0 Rand > | ; 

my 


27. Pro —-fer; a8. Tenn, 
unce. a 

28. e, as, return ee 1 
25, repulſe change; as, reduce, 3 8 8 
29..Preter,——agamnft; as, preternatural. 

FN as, LAT 86 wg 
31. Sub. under; As, ſu 5 43 16 
32. N over, pry 15 le. 1 
ſcription. 4 3 
33. Trans cer, beyond; 45, tranſport.” 


How ought prepoſitzons to be placed in ſchiterices? 
They ought to be placed between the-words of 
which they ex preſs the Hate, relation or reference 
or the cauſe or eee with which à thing is tons, 
or the manner how it Is done; a8, wor 
Content with ſmall things. * n 
That man is unworthy of friendſhip who is not 
endued with virtuous diſpoſitions. 
The beams gf the fie. - with ihcredible foifincls, .-- 
ee e fo ak " et —_— 
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101 
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rt 
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Nb 
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a a a —ê 
* 3 9 > as As 
* * 0 0 F 
= 4 
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dowed with heat and light; 


us, and quicken the plants w ich God bath Provid- 
3 Ae gur aſe and hs glory, 4 
_F "Note. 1. In the preceding ſentence, of Nands be. 
fore that ſubſtantive which follows another ſignify- 


ing a different thing; as, 


7 denotes motion toward a place; as, fo the earth, 
Through indicates motion from one place to another; 
the air to the earth. With 
intimates the inſtrument; as, - endowed with 1; obt 
and beat. By incicntes the manner; 3 as, by which 


as; from heaven through- 


4 
1 


7 comfort us. | 
2. Nevertheleſs, the 


do you lodge? 


Note. Prabzſtiont are 2 eue placed, after verbs 
which give, as it were, a new. meaning to, 
may be conſidered at a part of them ; as, 
To admiuiſter t 7 Pei 10 


ceſſities. 


To agree to a propoſal.” Ts condole with; u, [ 
"with condole with you. - 
the former in every: Tho', To congratulate be 


His teſtimony 


ik Wo 

0. allude te 4 former | 
_ queſtion, | et 

Te A ppeal to A, bieder 0 
court 


16 anſweefor his conduct. 


To approve ꝙ a deſign. 


To appropriate t his | 


1 Ieh 512 i 


beds . beg theo . 
ed; ; 28, whom. do ye: lodge with? for, with whom 


TPO HY K »,- 24:4 
* 8 « * 
F = 
* 


To h 
To bi 
To b 
He br 
To & 
70 c 


which they comfort 


the beams / the ſun, 
Some « 


Abanc 
Ambit 
Faithf 
Falſe f 
Famili 
Fruitf 


* e 


2 * 
* 10 — 


ani df 


communicate * the 6 
public 120 


- Juſt the reverſe of this 
verb to condole, it does 
not properly 2dmir of 2 
prepoſition; yet We find 
1 uſed by the Spectatot, 

«1 congratulate e th: 
age, that they are at 
laſt to ſee the trut 


own uſe.. Aud human life tepre i Reby 
To 1 9 his ou ex- . ſented,” No. 290. ith {6 
. Lig 1 To draw ing Ai. "IF 


1076 n * 


To brag of his ſtrength... To draw on his banker. | 
To break upon the wheel, To make of; as, 1. nd, Rot . 
To breathe in tainted air? not what to make of it. 
He breathed on them. +. To n the com- 


To on a buſine 


, Pany. tos” 
To LY Ret: Tea apy thing, | 


Same adjeiives | a rin une. * 


Abandoned fo vice.” : 2 | aſt bb trolk. 405 = : 
Ambitions power. ? in his deallings. 5 : nb ' all 
Faithful 2 . 8 Fi lodeſt e Ro 

W Lemar with him... 


Eaſy of accels,. . 3 with banal | o | 
Forward ＋ 13 ; Juices, N 
Ignorant of fraud. e fo maſon. , R. py 
OE . 13 
prepoſ tion; een the noun or r_ pronoun | 7 
ping it in ſome of the oblique caſes, i. 6. in 0 
genitixe, dative, accuſatire or ablative; as, N“ 
He received it of me. I gave it to bim., Kicks 
- 1 I ſpoke ui them. 3 
FE . Falſe Syntax, . oP N 
eateth 1 money f 1 to give to to 180 7 
had been Fran e bie. 2 4 the, 3 
Through Mr. Friendly meide, the Aten 
who had for ſome time ſabſiſted among they, 
vas amicably made up. 
Rebuke without paſſion, but ie he IG g 
e eee i 


* % - 
* 5 „ - 


; 4 
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R dn RE 


is A. 
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| / 


w 88 OY — 


2 


Ho 
cdu [U. 3. J reproves ſee-a fault in thou, Wh 
1 you 5 Nn to cortect one in he. 4 
III reports does harm to he who utters them, and 1 
ee upon who they are made, as delt ag 19 they 10 
which made them. 1 
There was a der game bevwtar be g the a 
| but they was agreed by 2 
9 eite Fats no dere l in I; bin u n y Tore Re 
be fi. 6 65. ] and — 9.2 the harm from falling | taug 
he, to the my power. 5 
up all ſorts bf ory” that is. the wall intolerable * 
which is _ to we — the mall of Kiadneſt, W | 5 

id pretended good wi a 
""Meddle not with they that are - Given. to change: 9 = 
for their calamity ſhall rife ſuddenly, "who knoweth "It f 
the ruin which are coming upon they. nay 
Folly is joy to a fool, and o he Who | is yoid of Wh. 
derſtanding- It. in 
Ms wicked man 3 up wealth by oppreffiag by Ky, 
bis neighbours, and When his riches is greatly in- Give 
. creaſed he 22 in a but thinketh not that The 
| they ſhall ud y peri 105 | becauſe 
Tue reciprocations of love and biendbip be- M _ 
85 tween. he and I has been many and ſincere; yet they ,. 55 
thought to have ſet him at variance with I; but ve Bat 4 
knew one another too, well to be impoſed on by they. 8 ky — 
Hie that diligently ſeeketh good, procureth fa: zondin 
— but he which ſeeketh miſchief, it ſhall come ing pre 

Wit latter 
aan bin. f c er to e 
What is a Conjunction? n impr 
Conjunction is a an join ſentences W. 
er; hows the, reaſon, is FR e folle 
ject under A | condition. - "ol 


4 by 
- A, 


How 


E * UP 
% 4 xj 


> 
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6276 U eee * 


How many ſorts, of con) jun ions : are there? 
There ad many ʒ bus the chief gf them ar 
n as, but: ſs 


I EO 2 
Tok 2 


| i 


11 aght Km 41 her, 27 172 0 Jen £2 


lars: n e 200% 


ng 2 


* 2 


— . — 


a What is dg aſl of the dsjvuckite conjunction "ot 

1 joins the words but dijoins the 5 3 455 le. 4 
, Wipcaks, but is not heard. "yg ; 28 * 3 
5 What is the uſe of the casual? e ; 


It ſhews the reaſon of a thing; a5, I I read thy" ; 
may learn. : EAR NE | 
What is tlie TY the condidbuat? © Te Ys 
It indicates à doubt or ſuppoſition, as Tack f . 
dy to go, if my father give me leave. eee 8 W 
Give a lift of the confunctions?s . 
The principal of them ate, Ae, alths}, 24 ge 
becauſe, but, either, except, for, hewever, . d 
likewiſe, moreover, if, nevertheleſs, nor, or, neither, . | 
therefore, awherefors,* #therwiſe, fince,” Pp, 95 that, . . 
that, unleſs, ſave, we fear, whether, _ yet! 
c Some of theſe conjunctions have others Wael: - 
a bonding to them, which chnnect the — ns p 
we d preceding members of a ſentence,” ſo that the 
atter conjunction properly, anſwers to the former. 
tnelegance or obſcurity of ſtyleſometimes ariſes, from 
In b ny choice of ſuch corref! pondent᷑ conjuncti- 
The chief of them ae * under ok 
de dens 9 e 
> Xt eee b 


"i * P a | . 
; 2 N A 1 14 * P Nr 1 
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** 
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* 3 
22 
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ble ae e * 
pe wy 1 5 5 1 

ither you 1 muſt go. then that . 
.. erfglſe;— Neither he io hg N 5 


3 en with bim to (day. ; nim: 
3 on — conet thy e date it 
"I > | . 1 | 89 5 


Syntax. . ly 
| 'Florifa, . atiowal! 
E 'her abe flo. beau ND, fe 
the would neither or few, 
ka ro any thing; but amuſe. berſclf with drelfing 
ſinging and Sting tilk at laſt, ſhe became a objett | 


q of contempt and ridicule to all perſons of eue and 


4 N 
. e peace and contentment "conſiſts N in 
"Rh bear or riches; but in the wills of God, and 
2 carful fabmiſſion- to. his in every, 
a cen 
Mate. Mor is ſometimes ſappoled toindude it's 
H correſpondent neither: as, Cominend nor Aen. 
5 3 man too baſtily.. : 
hs _ Either bas been uſed inſtead of zach, =, in the 
; _ midſt of the ſtreer, and on either ſide of the fer, 

there was the tree of life, Rev, Xxil. 2. 

u gogbt to be, Bach ſide of che river. 8 
1 A e improperly ne for ar; us, db 
3 5 | Aging bx gin bers e gs? * 


Ws ei etna 
Rule ll. k. 
ffs THOU UP [the former. clauſe *, a 17.2 


1 ſuppoſition or condition, cotre· 
= in the i, Genoting an; t tion 


wih * e 


194 


* 


79 Kanu 


The J be Principe ſubject of t 
There'ls Galen ws | 
rough careleſs ſtrokes of n 


1 art. But z chere 
which are eg nd ter there! 


doubtful; a face 


2 4 : : n ban e 

6 ; . * i N " 9 » a #. 8 n SC * 7 
» > 1 — * f FX 

Wo 4 | Tz 7") 2 n 


* 63 
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EI 5 The conjunctive mode e ſupplies the ; 
. place of th ; as, Ss Se 
. there | none 7 0 the Apa, in * to preſſ 
denſure a famous man; het would he meet with no — 
mall trouble in keeping up his Read in 12 it's 4 
$8 f Ig 1 e, Ar. 2. ö | riche 
| 793 in- the 102 Aal of a e e oy 


2 ade e pench, tg, / or Al in the Eaſt. 


| 5 former. Vell. 4. 29th FER did i 

| | 11 n 33 So 
1 The contention Was fo arp between them tha . & 
* 3 departed aſunder one frem the oner. at po 
$5 AMY. . Xe ſo elo 


Feen 2 often e with. one ſet of ob 
"Jets, and tired out with % many repeated ſhews of . 
tze fame things, that whatever is new, or Uncom: Iþ 
TI 

| . mon, contributes to vary human life, - 5 


11 n are but few to whom nature has been 1 my 

| nkind, a they are not capable of e in ſom | 
ae or other. N 

As expreſling : A conſequence 18 ow obſolete. i As 
"ſhould ed x , propos 
There are but few | to whom nature Trend # m N 

; * that * are not capable of fluning in ſong 4s. 
"x „Ader — fourth 
'Providence is ; commonly + indulgent tothe hone Nat 
"endeavours of the induftrious, as the more diligenſ ver pr 

+. he are, the more _ proſper. * are 12 FF never 
tbem. It ſhould be, 5 As 
Providence is eg 2 Induloent 6 the hone days 0 
endeavours of the Ie YO that the. e / 32 
. Are, * 

in e 


75 Kab IV 


reel e » 
. = WV; 7A3: 
3 Þ ad Pu} _ IPA: 3 
Preis a 4 J JN of kind, degrer, &. 5 
Exaniples. 8 
4b odghi "a6 to be % cager i act 
riches, at to withhold his hand da row f 22 


to the a 43 
15 Col Clive rack fuck: terror in We 
Eaſt. Indies, as. that of the Doke of Marlborough | 
did in Flanders. 
8e — as with. a negative 30 an adheckive expres | 


a comparifon. with rcipeQ- to quality or ability. 


Pompey had eminent abilities; but he was neither 
ſe eloquent and polite 4 flateſman, 0 ſkilful . 


brave 4 -neral, nor, upon the whole, % great a 


man 4s 3 
There is nothing wt ee 
tive 


works of thoſe critics who write in a 


mati way: 
9 #2 Bb... 


dee e e 6 expiink a compariſon of 
proportion, likeneſs, 2 = Taf. 


e ede , ; 6 ewido. 
ourth, * 
00d ber „ Hi af We . 


Nature makes 
rer promiſes what ſhe is not able to -d ſo * 
never fails to perform, what ſhe prömiſes.. 
4:1 6h fs of ee 
Wai wi pt FTE 


* 


— — 
py 


( 
1 


= 
* "> Ow 
. £ 
= . — Ln 
PPC 
4 * of 2 * . * = of 


— 


7 
pI ES IE — 


7 , 


CY 
- 
— — — ——— EST. => 


Th 


— 
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2 
r 
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* it, men not on 
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Examples, 


Upon ſeeing me he turned as red as cruſun, and 


AY Tat pale as aſhes. 


There are 8 ee or ad- 


oy verbs, which, pu nba wel, add di 
ity of ſtyle; as, 


and keep up an unil 
Nor only, — but, or but 40%. 


igaity to, 
* how much — 


* ho much, PLE. much — hou much more, Ar. 2 


Examples. 


i hae apa heroic minds nb only ſhew a part 


as diſrega 
are altogethn 
ing them. 
The great 


＋ 


rd to unmerited reproaches; but they 
r free from the poor reyes: of reſent, 


Weder g 0. affeRation 1 is, chat, by 
loſe a good quality; Bur alſs con- 
tract a bad one: they nat only undertake things for 


15 which nature never deſigned them; but aifo become 


unfit for-what they were deſigned. 
The Greek orator. was /o very 


te oration which had procured: his 
and ſeeing his friends admire it, could not forbea 
 -alking them, if they were fo much affected by the 
bare reading of it, how much, more would they have 
been charmed, had they heard him actualh 
_ throwing out ſuch. a ſtorm of, Hlogueneet .. 
09-409. 
By how much. the aatals of yonth are, by bad 


famous forthis ve- 
8 of action, that one of his Antagoniſts, 
whom he had baniſhed from Athens, readin 


g over 


dani 


ment, 


dell 


N examples, in dan ger of being corrup ted; by fo much 


4 * hn 8 * 
3 * 


mould all ſuch examples be carefully e from 
them. 

© Note, The confartions,. if, tho", Abe except, 
ee, * Sc. govern the conjuadive k, * 


The 
inter je. 

The 
expreſſ 
er thin 


u Lat 


a GRAMMAR” * 9 
al; ſentences implying a Condition,” fuppoſition . 
ſomething daubful; but when no ſuch thing is im- 
plied, the Indicative Mode ought to be uſed, n 
rpc a more abſolute aud determinate kale. 
r 
1 lors bim abe he belieue ĩt nt. 
- If the wicked reſtorę the pledge give again AS 
which he. hath robbed, wall in the ſtatutes of life 
without committing iniquity, he ſhall en, ws. - 
he ſhall not die. Ezek-xxxiii. 15. 
Except thou make thyſelf a prince over us, — 

Num, xvi. 13. . ++". 
The [Indicative mood is, with 8 propriety, We. 
uſed in the following paſſage ; becauſe there isa KM 
ſtrong aſſertion kpl. in the words, he was. rich. 

For ye know the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, M 
that 4hough he was rich; yet for our fakes: he be» +: 
came poor, Fhat we through his poverty might 8 
rich, 2 Cor. vii. 9. 

But if it had been, — T he n rick e *. 

preſſion, would have ſeemed to intimate {owe doubt - 

of his having ever been ich. ll 
IX. G the INTERJECTION. .., 

What is an Interjection ? 3 | 

An Interjection is that part of Galt” e. 
notes ſome ſudden emotion of the ſpeaker's mind. 
s, Ah! alas ! fie! hat ha, ha, he! hem! . 5 
brw now! 0! oh / diſt tuſb ! K. =_ 
The different paſſions are SANT) by different —_— 
inter jections. a 

The inter jection 0 placed FED, A daher _ 
expreſſes more ſtrongly an addreſs, made to a perſon _ + 
5 and marks ee er. —_ 

tin, RNS 


oh 


N gt; * 
* / , 
* , - 4 


ko.” 
wy 


1 . ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 4 
1 e obſervations en the mani of forming ar i 
How are verbs fornied from other parts of ſpeech 99 
Subſtantives become verbs by prefixiag to them Fi 

"the ſign (to); and adjectives become verbs by ad. MW from 

+ ding the termination en to them; " as, Too; bo 1 broat 

. Some to bene from hard, to harden. He 
How are ſubſtantives formed from verbs? B 

By adding er to the preſent time of the 55 ſome 
comes a ſubſtantive ſignifying 3 agent or deer ; as, prim. 
from to hear, comes hearer; to write, comes WM Bett) 
> writer, og 
A are adjectives formed from ſ ubſtantives ? The, 

By adding the termination l/s to the noun, 85” 

KY formed adjectives ſignifying want; as, from 
thought, thoughtleſs ; worth, worthleſs, Kc. 1 11. 
[oy 2. By the addition of and Full, are formed ad. 15 
"IR jectives plenty; as, health, healthy ; joy, Joyful, &c. ¶ to co 
= 3. By adding en are formed adjectives denoting WI cation 
the matter out of which any thing is made as Oah, "oy 


_ oaken; braſs, brazen, Sc. thing, 
» 4. By the addition of h are red es Wes of be prc 
+  Beneſe; as, Man, manly; court, courtly, &. II. 
5. Others are formed by adding the terminations name; 
1 and iſb; as, trouble, troubleſome; child, E v4 Kc. fiead « 
What. is implied in theſe terminations big, dom, WM {ay Ar. 

rick -wick, «neſs, bead, od., which are added 088 kinds; 
 fubſtaniives : an adjedtives ?- ES or You 


Dem ſignifies power; dominion; flate, property, on, bine; 
Place as; Khipdom, papedbm, freedom,” dukedom, &c. Subſta 
Wo, and wich,-- Mee and deminion'; us, Biſhop: ſelves, 


rick, bah wiel, &c. and 70 

4%: | Mels, the efſence of 4 7 as, 1 "Fortt: Who, * 

nel; z. 2 n 8 * F doth it 
| 25 rad, " 


« 
1 o - 
wh _ *. 2 — 4 


„3 I WANOOS (hy 1 
ea, are the fate, condition; or quality of a . 
perſon, or thing; as, Gotbead, manhood, widowhcod, &c. 
Are nouns ever formed from adjeCtives? wy 
From the adjectiye lng, comes the noun: length ;, 5 
\ from ſtrong, Arength ; from warm, e 182 — 
ad, breadth, Ke. $4 od ++ 4 
How are nouns diminutive 13 ji A 
By changing one name for another, or 55 addiy 
„ ſome termination to the name, ſo as 'to/leſſen-it's 
„primitive ſignification ; Fo tor e We ah 
Betty; lamb, Jamblan, „ FRA 


The ſeveral farts of ſpeech having W in 8 
res, explained, it may not, before we agel, "i £28 
tler, be amiſs to give the learner a rief oy = 
tulatory er of them, 8 hs 1 OO 


I. The Articles A or An, = The peas ſec 
to common Sobltantives ſerve to limit their ſignifi- 
cation. N 

II. A Mun or Subſtantive. is the name of any 
thing, Which we can have any notion of, whether i it 
be proper or common. 

Hl. A Pronoun is a we that ſtands inflead of a ry 
name; Thus, inſtead of my own name, 1 tay Fa- 
ſtead of yours, Thou or you; "inſtead of hit or hers, * 
ſay He, or be; &c;——Pronouns are of various 
linde 1. Perfonat; as, 7, Thou, He, She, It, We, Te, _ * 
or Tow and They. 2. Poſſeſlive ; as My, mine: thy 
or, tine; aur, ours sv, yours ; their, theirs; &c; 3. 
Nc. Subſtantivez a8, Myſelf,ourſelves, himſelf, herſelf ;them- 
op /elves, &c. 4. This and that with their plurals theſe 

ad 20% are adjettives'or definitive. proneuns. F. 
cet · ho, which and what are relatives. That is alſo uſed —_ 

| both in the aa and NET: numbers as a relative, _—_— 
gab A * 1 5 5 \ 4 


” 


; ma 4 7 3. : % * : 127 


FRY 
—— _ 


; 5 i 
| | "MAGS Gf e e e . e 135 
"ſent; Sc. The wen Vn de The Kc. The 7 


8 Aeg, Wer -*- | 
IV. An Adjective is i Word in xX 


: 7 2 


5 iq or 1 4 mote white, . T7 0 White. . 
| only; and even ſome Ahab adjectiyes ſound 1. 
; harſh With er, and et; thus, Prudent, mare prupgethei 
* denter, prudenteſt, &c. 
or To ſuffer. There Ne tor Blanks of verds, viz. 


Active, Pal ue, Meuter and Subſtantive, to which 
"Ih 1 * Perſon, Number, Mode, and Time; as, 


5 2 * . allo PL the TROP, Fe 


= 4 3 at 2 . Pager 41, 42, 4246 


NG be 


hips that falled,” Kc. 1 wil dt. defend che 
propriety of vlog that for who" apd which; nei. 
ther will 1 ppfitively 'condemn it; but fill [think 
vo and which better; Thus, The man who was ſent, 
See. The men who were ent, &c. The 1 . i 


quality or property of the houn to which it is added; 
as a good man, a good woman, a good Thing, Sec. An 
adjective is compared EINE or more and 


5 * Thus, 8 48 e. wit 


ie. dee. "> | Superlative. 
hite,. Whiter, Whiteſt. 


No adjective of more Hllable than two ought t 
be compared by er, and gi, but by more and mol 


dent, moſt prudent, ſound muchdinoother than 5 
V. A ifies Jo be Fo D 


I praiſe, thou praiſeſt, he praiſes or praiſeth, & 
I praiſed, thou praiſedſt, he praiſed, & c. 
1 mall or will praiſe, thou ſhalt ar wilt praiſe, & 


Note, All the times and hodes, of an active vert 


— 
4 


A 8 70 
2 1 — 


* La — 4 ö 
we 5 — S. N 


5 
— 


eee Thon wilt ana nt. 1 
og, He, writes | or is xi 
wrot 


at n WT 
1 ſhall write or -o 
rite or be writing, Kc. 
| have been waiting. 15 abet wining, Lait 
de writing, L may hay e been Writing, Kc. 
VI. An Adverh is 1 58 . Frcs adjective, | 


priting, e Ea wins. 


W Tho 


le igt ification of the noun or adjective from which 
t is derived, and of the prepoſition. denoting. the 


e. with'reaſon; © He acted Aa very: wiſe 

cted ly Ie. with wiſdo m 

VII. A Prepeſition i is a ſmall W which being, 
t before ot between nouns Pr. pronouns ' governs * 


on, or refererice to one Wy 

VIII. A Gongunttion is a Word, that; joins ee 
gether; ſhews the reaſon of a thing, or, 

diet under a condition. 

IX... The Interiec tian is oo part of 4 which,:. 
khout, aay regard to the conſtruction; of the. ſens. | 
; ene 1 


4 ** 


5 - 
- HA 4 : 
* * — 


What is A Sentence? d 

5 8 is : 8 of 3 een 
0 as to expreſs a 3 e 

« 1 is 75 ſimple ot N 


« * . * . *. RW 
* 8922 : F — 
— . : = , I 4 — 
2 ” 4 + wy - 


Ms da 1 


— 


auſe, manner or inſtrument; as, He talks * . 


hem in their ptoper caſe, 0 5 reſpecꝭ to i 5 


"of SENTENCES. RE, 


— * , LY 
 * 


o exprgls ſome circumſtance of the action, A _ 
y of the adjective.; v1] and. it, at once, exprę Iles both. | 


Reer r 
7 N. 
* 


„. ano "fon 1 6 97 ALIEN "ih 


A ſimple ſentence bach bur che Tubjeft” and one 
$ aa verb in it, i. e. 2 verb in the Indicative,” impe- 
raste, ot conjuncfive mode; h is amiable 
1 OM foritfelt. ' K 18 131 14 80 | \ * 4 
W bat is a compound ſenteice ? Nene 


A compound ſentence contains 

anaud finite verbs, either expreſſed c or underſtood; as, 
L He who oppreſſeth the poor to increaſe his riches 
ſhall ſurel) come tõ want; but he who 1 to 
uf 7c, hal increaſe his fubſtance, 


. A 1 1 5 1 8 1 5 AY 520 0 8 Has 
| £9! — 2 ele n Me: Sc 25 
n 
Note. WR The pi oa oo _ a Gmple 0 


are the agent or thing chiefly ſpoten of the attribute, 
or the thing or action affirmed or denied of it and 0 
object,. or the thing affected hy futh action. Thus, t 
good man loves virtue for itſelf. The good man is the 

agent, love, is the attribute or thing armed of him, 
and virtue is the object upon which his love terminates, 
and, for elf, expreſſes a a N of this cd becauſe 
virtue is amiable. © .* 

2. In Engliſh the notes vfually goes $ before 
an active verb; and the accuſative or Rive caſe, 
follows it, andiit'is the order only that determines the 

_ "caſes of our noyns; as; Marlborough conquered the 
French. But pronouns having proper forms for their 
caſes, the nominative ſometimes” follows the object 
and verb; as, , whom ye ignotantly worſhip, him de- 
<clare I unto you. Neuter verbs have the nominative 
ſometimes after them; as, upon his right 1 
ſtood. the. Queen. The nominative may likewiſe be 
placed after che verb, when the adverbs then and ther: 
come Jeck it; as, Then, food up Gamaliel.“ 
There is the maj + However, there! is ;noambigyity ari- 
_ ing rom x r of ny Amme as 70 
i „ | „verbs 


Wo Wy ' K *;, a 
* * , 


. ; 
% "Fils ” N * 


Kieral ſubjects 


verbs 

35 
tence 1 
conqu! 

4. h 
au oc 
placed 
ſeek”? 
commi 


i 
ef. aft 
of the: 
nates 5 
And if 
verned 
with tl 
i. e. th 

6. In 
ſame, c 
leb, 1 
they m 
am com 

779 
lgn ifice 
ſorce ol 
When w 
proper 
powder 
cannot 
IÞlit upe 
vill be 
the Wor 

vey 
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Has every finite verb a nominative either expreſ> - 


Yes : as in the preceding ſentence, He Who op- 
2 N * | "T4 1 FPEE r 1 A. | | 1 


9 


verbs never take an accuſative after them. DI Bev 
3. The agent and object change places in the ſen« 
tence when the verb is paſſive; as, The French were 
Wl conquered by Marlborough, * © ee 
4. Who, which, what, that, and their compounds 
$ Wi icever, who/rever, though in the accuſative caſe, are 
placed before the verb; as, This is he um you 
ſeck,” This is what, or the thing which, or that you 


e committed to my care. - M homſorver he ſhall ſend. ?“ 
7 8 A Neuter verb does not admit of an Objective 
le AL 


e after it denoting a perſon or thing as the object 
of the action; deere the action expreſſed by ſt termi- 
nates in the agent acting as, I. ſfand, he walks, & C. 

And if a noun follow a neuter verb, it is either gos 
verned by a prepoſition, or it is of the ſame import 

with the verb; as, to dream à dream; to walk a mile, 

. e. through the ſpace of a mile. : | 
6. In neuter verbs the agent and object, being the  * 
ſame, cannot even in imagination be ſeparated ;- as, 7 
le, W/-- , 1 walk, and therefore cannot become paſſive, thoe> 
they may ſometimes admit of the paſhve form; as I 
he am come, I am gone. | 100 e 
er WW 7. Some verbs admit of both an active and a neuter 
ject Nignification; as, % lit is active when we ſay, the 
de- Worce of gun powder ſplit the rock; and it is paſſive + 


tive hen we ſay, the ſhip ſplit upon the rock. It is alſo 
and MWiroper to ſay, The rock was ſpl't by the force of gun» 
be powder, and the ſhip was ſplit upon the rock: but we 
zere Neannot invert the laſt ſentence and ſay, the rock was 


ſlit upon by the ſhip; as, in the following paſſage, It 
vill be a comfortable ſign to me, if it ſhall appear, that 

the words 1 have ſpoken to you to day are not in vain; 
they ſha!l prevail with you in any mcaſyre to avoid 

. e 


80 ENGL 18 oM k E 
preſſeth che poor to increaſe bis riches, (he) ſhall prine 
- ſurely come to want; but he who giveth to the and t 


LE (he) ſhall increaſe his fubſtanee. as to. 
What is the nominative in this ſentence, To hear I the i 
much and ſpeak little is an heroic virtue? an ac 


The infinitivs mode, To hear much and ſpeak little, 
is the nominative to it; or, rever ſing the ſentence, 
the pronoun it may be the nominative; Thus, It is 


an heroic virtue to hear much and ſpeak little, Cc. Th 
Does the infinitive mode ever ſupply the Place of our t. 
an accuſative ? our ce 
Yes ; as, Children love to play, inſtead of, Chil from \ 
dren love play. Mer 
What is-the ſign of the infinitive mode ? devil | 
To before the verb is the ſign of the infinitive; long | 
as, Every man ovght 70 be virtuous. find ar 
Do all verbs admit e of 2 alter them be BY 
fore the infinitive mode? ſelves 
The ſign 0 ſhould be left out after theſs verbs, Mcleatur 
ud, dare, need, make, fee, and hear; as, He bade me object 
do it; I dare not give it; You /aw me write it; Imoving 
Heard him ſay it; I need not tell you; The love of olt te 
glory made them forget the danger, ill at le 
What is the order of words in a ſentence! J into tea 
The article ſtands before the name, or, before tb Ther 
prefixed quality belonging to the name: The nom. not; 
native word generally ſtands before the verb; but: his el 
when a een is aſked, the nominative follow: the ation e 
| Principe Moſt 

thoſe Ss, which are oth; ſplit upon in elections N 
where multitudes of different inclinati ions, capaciticſ * gee 1 
and judgmenis are intereſted,” ArTERBURY a(ern2i Mer tou 
Ought-not the laſt part of this ſentence to run thus F Wh; 
To avoid thoſe roche upon which many have ſplit! "tt 


elsRions, where multitades, & c. 


* 


* 0 * * h - 4 
l : * N 
5 0 | rn | 1 7 . N 1 
5 a « \ 
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pr incipal verb, or ſtands betwixt the auxiliary and it * 
and the prepoſitions ſtand in almoſt all poſitions, ſo 

25 to expteſs the relation of words to one another, or 

the inſtrument wherewith, and the manner how, 
an action is faid to be done, &c. ; 


Promifioas BXERCISES. 


— 


The art of with is a means » of communicating | 
Joor thoughts to, and tranſacting our affairs with 
our correſpondents, however diſtant they may be 
„from we. 
Men which are forward to vice is expoſed to the 
devil temptations; which enemy of mankind have 
long been accuſtomed to miſchief, and rejoice to 
find an mind inclined to impiety. 

By a generous ſympathy in nature we feels our 
ſelves diſpoſed to mourn when any of our fellow- 
creatures is afflicted: But injured innocence are a 
object which carries in it ſomething inexpreſſibly 
moving; it ſoften the moſt manlieſt heart-with the 
moſt tendereſt ſenſations of love and com paſſions, 
ill at length it confeſſes 1 it humanity and flow out 
into tears. . 
There $ is no body ſo weak of invention which 
annot aggravate or make ſome little ſtories to vilt- 


= ”Ww ” 


* 
— 
— 
3 4 4 " — 


— 


— 


* 


— EET 


— IIS IH 


” "3% 
1 


— — 
— 


— — 


2 


mi · 

* his enemy, and there is few which has not incli- fy 
don enough to hear them. 1 
cipe Mace men is governed by cuſtom or authority, 
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tel * Scethe anſwer of the queſtion P. 20. Is it Pro- | 
/1010er to write a before nouns of the plural number? #1 
hu when the adverbs there and here begin the len- I" 
lit Hence, the nominative ſtands ſometimes aft-r the verb3' - Ml 
> there is no body, . e. no body is, & c. 
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not one of ten thouſand think for himſelf; and the 
few which has courage enough to rejec̃t che force 
of either, dares not act up to their freedom for fear 


ö of! incutring the cenſure of ſingularity. 


There is nothing more betray an baſe and unge- 
nerous ſpirit, than the giving [T, 72] ſecret ſtabs 


to an man reputation, 


+ here is nothing ſo delightful, fays Plato, as 


bearing or ſpeaking LT. 72] of truth; for which 

reaſon there are no converſation ſo agreeable as that 

of the man of integrity, which hear without any 

intention to deceive, and ſpeak without any intenti- 
con to betray, 


The. prerogative of ood men appear plainly in 


this, that men bears more honavr to the ſepulchres 
"00 the virtuous, than to * boaſted Palaces | of the 


wicked. | 
There dwells rational plety, modeſt hope, and 


55 cheerful reſignation. 


Note. In this and the like ſentences the verb may be 


either ſingular or plural; Singular, as agreeing with 
_ piety; Plural, as agreeing with piety, hope, and re. 


Agnation. 
There are no charm in the female ex that canſt 


ſupply the place of virtue. 


Without innocency, beauty are adobe and 
quality contemptible: good breeding 3 


i; into wantonneſs, and wit into folly. 


Avarice and ambition is. the two elements that 
enters into the compoſition of all crimes, the/e [G 
35] is boundleſs, thge inſatiable. | 

. * Education is to the mind what cleanlineſs are tc 
the body; the beanties of both is banifhed, if no 
totally loſt by, negleft. And as the moſt riche 


diamond cannot hoet * it's luſtre, „i 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 101 
ſkilful hand of the poliſher ; ſo will the latent vir- 
tues of the moſt nobleſt mind be buried in obſcurity, ' 
if not called forth by precept and the rules of good- 
breeding. | 

The' greateſt” fouls has foitetioe ſuffered their- | 
ſclves.' to be tranſported with the delight whicts 

them takes in the enjoyment of riches. = 

I takes it to be a inſtance of an noble mind, to 
bear great qualities without ſhewing any conſciout- 
neſs of being ſuperior to the reſt of the world. 

A defire to excel others in virtue, are very 8 
mendable, and an delight in obtaining praiſe, de- 
ſerve encouragement, becauſe it diſcovers. a excel- 
lent mind: but he is wicked which employ ber 
thoughts to out-do the moſt ane in villany. 
Such an conteſt are diabolical. 

An wiſe man value pleaſure at a _ {mall rate, 
becauſe it are the bane of the mind, -and the cauſe of 
all miſety; but him value no poſſeſſion more thaw 
virtue, becauſe it is the fountain of e and * 
rate happineſs, _ 

Ever ſince the tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents, 
the purity of. human nature have been miſerably 
ſained 3 it faculties ſadly depraved; and it affec- 
tions very liable to be deceived, influenced, and o- 
orcome bythe world. 
cM Upbiaidhws man weakneſs to fadden dim nar 

report it Samdifparage him; neither delights to re- 
MWncmbertt 66 leſſen his reputation, or LW. 77] to 
ute thine abo the expence ot his. . 

St. Bermitd being much troubled in his youth 
vith an pain in his head, an certain woman under- 
tookeſt to cure him by the reciting a few verſes. by 
2y of charm ; but he reſuſed, Oy L-hadeſt ra- 
E 3 ther 
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1 ENCLITSHCRAMMAR 
ther, endure the hand of God, than be cured by 
"the devil hand. _ 

.{ Riches is like dung; them ſtink in x heap ; but WM their 
| being ſpread abroad to ſupply the wants of the poor, MW merit 
theta become truly uſeful, and? is often returned to M fcribs 


the owner with great inęreaſe: ſo the dung being A. 
ſpread upon the earth make it fruitful, and thereby MW down 


— 


q RW induſtrious buſband man labour are fully re- applay 


Tad. the lit 

Servants ſbould not deal worſe, with. their niafters Wo 
becauſe them is kind to they, but faithfully does MW concer 
their work; that the proverb mayſt not be verified MW has we 
in they, He that pay his ſervant wages before. richabl 
hand, cut off his right arm,” that is, gives. bim 2M vcr, a. 


eccaſion to be negligent and lazy. The 
We ought neither to be fo: eager in boarding up tura rx 
ches, as to withold our hand intirely from giving, MW harm t 
nor ſo careleſs and extravagant, as to ſuffer any upon 
thing to be unprofitably loſt, who n bell Divi 
uſeful to ourſelves. or others: the diſc 
Boaſt not too much of thy health or ſtrength, dence 
.enly while thou enjoys them, give praiſe to Hin for wh 
who: beſtows. all good things upon you; uſe the As © 
well, leſt He be provoked: to deprive thou of they. MW overflo) 


| Gold, tho! the fuel of metals, loſe it luſtre whe lenter i 
| eontinually worn in the ſame purſe with copper, ai [U. 73 
braſs; fo-the'beſt: ef men, by aſſociatiog themlelve: As a 
With the wicked is often corrupted with their ſin to het! 
and is partakess of their puniſhments... things 1 
A paſſionate temper render an man unfit for buf] quietud 
finefs,. deprive him of reaſon, robs. he of every thing Aa d 
that are great and noble in his nature; it make H and knc 
unit for converſation, deſtroy friendſhip, chavg MW the duti 


2 into cruelty, add turn all order 120 conta Lance o 


NEL 78 K on A 
Men of profligate lives, and ſuch as find theit- 
ſelves incapable. of riſing. to any diſtin&ion amon 
their feNows.is for pulling down all. appearances 
merit who ſeems to-upbraid. they; I auch latytiſts de: 
{cribs nothing but detormitj. | 

A folid and fſabſtantial greatneſs . 
down with an generous neglect on the cenſures aud 
applauſes of the multitude, and place a man beyond 
the little noile and ſtrife ot tongues. 

Worldly glory end with the world, and for what 
concerns we, the world end with our lives. 
has we then to be proud of? Is not all things pe- 
riſhahle? The time of flouriſhing. pride are ſoon a- 
ver, and our little. greatneſs is loſt in eternity, - - 

There is ſeldom any thing uttered. in malice who! 
turn not to the ſpeaker hurt; and ill reports d 
harm to him, which. frame they, as well as to.thol 

vpon- Who they is. made. 

Divine providence always place the remedy: ne 
the diſeaſe ; and there are no duty to which. provi-- 
dence have not annexed a bleſſing, or any affliction 
for which, an remedy. are not provided. I 

As certain rivers is never uſeful but when them 
overflows ſo friendſhip have nothing: more excel: 
lenter in it than excels, and it rather offend in her 
[U. 73] moderation, than in her warmeſt efforts. 

As a bee in a bottle labour for it enlargement, 
to little. purpoſe; ſa. the mind of man, intent on. 
things vain or contrary to his nature, is full of dil- 
quietude and never gain his end. 

An diſpoſition ealm and ſerene, founded on virtue 
and knowlege: a induſtrious behaviour to diſcharge: 
the. duties of our reſpective ſtations, aud an firm re- 
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every difficulty, will make we more happy than the 

poſſeſio ou of the Indie 
Conſcience and euerer e to be recon- 

th <td, like fire and water them 19 3 each 


n 
? 


would avoid old age as if it was a oli to Jook 
old. Tell an woman of his age, and perhaps you 
makes her as deeply bluſh as it 727 cult kun of 
| Ticoptinency.. 
Endeavour to make peace among your Weieb⸗ 
bours; it is ati worthy and reputable action, and 
will bring greater and juſter commendations to you, 
and more benefit to thoſe with who you converſes, 
than wit or learning. Account it no diſgrace to be 
cenſured by thoſe men who favours would be no 
credit to thee; you thyſelf only knows what you 
art; others only gueſs at thou; rely not, therefore, 
on their opinions, but conſult your conſcieitce, and 
carefully follow it dictates. 
Thales the Mileſian uſed to ſay, that it are the 
molt. hardeſt thing 1 in the world for a man to know 
berſelf. 

The difference betwixt a wiſe man and a "FF is, 
that the foĩbles of the one is known only to himſelf, 
and the foibles of the other are known to the world, 

but concealed from himſelf. 
When the advantages you propoſe to yourſelf, is 
very valuable, remember that thou [U. 73] ought 
not to content yourſelf with a cold and moderate 
purſuit of they; but that ſomethings muſt be whol- 
Iy laid aſide, and others you muſt: be content to 
ſuſpend for a time: But if thou will needs be 
graſping at both. and expects to compaſs theſe, and 
at the fame. time attain unto honours and riches too, 
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there will be great hazard of your loſing the latter! 


by purſuing [T. 72] of the former; but if not fo; 
you will be ſure to 2 yourſelf fruſtrated, in every 
thing that can make you free and happy. 
Remember, that which recommends any defire; 
are a projpe(t of obtaining the object you is in'pur- 
ſuit of; lo, on the contrary, that which your aver- 
ion aims at, is the caping LT. 72] the evil which 


you fear. In theſe caſes, he which is baulked of his 


deſires, is an unfortunate, and he which is overtak- 


en by the miſchief whom LEE. 34] he declines, it's 
miſerable man, - 


Fruit make one of the lol Kfficulr leſſons: in 


the government of healih Our firſt parents ventur- 


ed, an loſt Paradiſe for it; and it is no wonder that 
children cantot ſtand the Waren tho' it An 
colts they their health, 5 

To riſe early in the morning is good fil health 5 
and he, which, from his childhood, have made riſing 
betimes eaſy and familiar to himſelf, will not when 
he become a man, waſte the beft a0d moſt uſeful 
part of his life in drowſineſs, and Wer. in bed! 
in the morning. 

He which knows not that a wiſe br ge g- 
verns the univerſe, know not where he is. 


5 


He which knows not for what purpoſe he was: 


made, know not herſelf, and knows not the world. 
He which is deficient in either of fh [F. 35] 
parts of knowlege, cannot tell you for What ur 
pole he were made; what ſort. of perſon; then, 
muſt he be, Who purſue the applauſes, or dreads 
the n of men, which knows 
they themſelves are, or [W. 17] what they are. 
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Vith any excellence that is hot properly thy own. 


Be careful to behave- in all human affairs, with bs 

the ſame decency that you wouldit in the prelence Wl vernmen 

of ſome venerable perſon. . . If any 
When yen are arguing about avy matter, avoid body to 

cenſuring thy antagoniſt, by flouting at him for a- vould de 

vy ſoleciſm, or falſe pronunciation in bis ſpeech; ought Yo 

but dexterouſly pronaunce the words as they ougit, for enſia 
Without taking direct notice of his miſtake, and by I poſed to 

} iy mild and gentle inſinuations, you will more practice 

| xeadily convince! him of his error, when yo 

1 Theophraſtus the philoſophers uſed to ſay, thele companic 

UW crimes re greater which men is incited to by luſt, Happy 

| or deſire of pleaſure, than thoſe which flow from get und. 

i | | anger. For the an ry man ſeem. to be turned from more bet 

i right, reaſon; by. a ſort of pain and contraction ſeiz- gain ther 

irg him unawares: but he who ſins from luſt, is more 

? .._ -  Gatiquered by pleaſure, is inexcuſable. 4 EG thou can 

* Remember that this world is a theatre, and that Length © 
Y your part in life is determined; ſo that it depend Mich es an 
not on yourſelf. whether your abode in it hall be W Trutb 

longer or ſhorter, nor whether thy. ſtation. ſhall be Wyman h 

high or low . if therefore God aſigns vou that of a Wrcliance | 

beggar, a private obſcure man, or a prince, -what- W and no {i 

ever it is, make the beſt of it: for, accordingly as ways Cor 

you act thy part well or ill; ſo; will it fare with Wit out; ! 

you, when. this tranſitory life is over and finiſhed. lips, and 

When any man reviles, or ſtrikes you, it is not I Whereas 


\ him which gives thee the opprobrious language, or 


on the T 
deal the blow, which injures: or affront you; but 


of the 1a 


it is thy own reſentment of it, as an injury or af: pleaſu 
front, that makes it ſuch to hee. When therefore abſolutel 
= you are provoked, guard yourſelf well againſt the ¶ from too 


flirſt ſallies of paſſion; for if thou can but — 
9 * 3 ö | | Fo 6 ub · 
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ſubdue thy paſſions, as to gain time for more cool- 


er thoughts, you will more eafily attain to the 80. 


vernment of them afterwardds. 

If any one ſhould' take upon him to expoſe your 
body to be abuſed. by every man you meets, you 
would doub tleſs reſent it as an infolent affront. ' And 


ought you not then to be much aſhamed of thyſelf, | 


for enſlaving your mind to every one which is diſ- 
poſed to take advantage of leading thee into any bad 
practice? for ſo indeed you do enflave thy mind, 
when you ſuffers yourſelf to be drawn aſide by thy 
companions, to commit with them flagitious crimes. 

Happy is the man that find wiſdom, and he that 
get underſtanding. For the merchandiſe of it is 
more better than the merchandiſe of ſilver, and the 
gain thereof than the molt fineſt gold. She [D. 33] 
is more preciouſer than rubies: and all the thiogs 
thou can deſire, are not to be compared to him. 
Length of days are in her right hand; and i in his left 
riches and honour 

Trutbiis the bond of the union, and the baſis of 
human happineſs; without this virtue, there are no 
reliance upon language, no confidence in friendſhip, 
and no ſecurity in oaths and promiſes. Truth is al- 
ways conſiſtent with itſelf, and need nothing to help 
it out'; it is always near at hand, and fit upon our 
lips, and are ready to drop out before we are aware. 
Whereas a lie is troubleſome and ſet a man invention 
on the rack, and one trick need a great many more 
of the ſame kind to prevent a diſcovery. 

Pleaſure and recreation, of one ſort or other, is 
ablolutely neceſſary to relieve our minds and bodies 
from too conſtant attention to ſtudy or labour, 
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108 ENGLISH 141777 U E N 
The arts to be uſed as @ means * of thriving in I old as 
the world, is no other than thoſe of an honeſt induſ . ſtructio 
try, and irreproveable integrity, which is the two to learn 
beſt and moſt ſolideſt foundations. af a proſperous knowle, 
condition. Whe 
Providence is commonly ſo iddvigenr to the ho- much it 
" neſt | endeavours of induſtrious perſons, - that the have in 
more laboriouſer they are in their employments, the grace ar 
more they thriveth and are bleſſed in they. tion, to 
Pride hide a man faults from himſelf, and-magni- WF able to 
fy them to others. either te 


Sood ſenſe and good nature is never ſeparated it be ren 

tho' the ignorant world has thought otherwiſe, MW monarch 
Good nature, by which is meant beneficence and ME but rath« 
candour, are the product of reaſon, which will ne- bers whi 
ceſſarily give allowance to the failings of other, by turn, th 
conſidering that there is nothing perfect in mankind, Thy tt 

Delay not the ſatisfying LT. 72] any man about fiſt cont 
an affair he has to negotiate with ye, When it is in which m 
thy power to do it immediately, _ | and one 


Never banter any man, unleſs you intend to ex- I their lives 
_ pole yourſelf to be bantered in your turn, and fofffftct men 
become an enemy to the perſon who [O. 730 you therefore, 
banter. - Yet a diſcreet raillery may ſometimes ſervers them 
to enliven converſation, but commonly the ba; their min- 
uſe that is made of it creates heats and animoſities Hof the ſeaf 
which deſtroys the moſt deepeſt rooted friendſhip Nexes, ani 
and it rarely happens in a continued train of repartceFWuuch mor 
in raillery, but ſome offenſive word may eſcape thMÞccauſe m 
- moſt cautiouſeſt banterer. onſiſt in 
| e and Feen is two vices almoſt nce, it is 
5 . [us olWalu2s e. 
(tata. »5 5 „ ond © nents, ele 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 109 
old as man: avoid they carefully, and feek the in- 
ſtruction of wiſe and good men, and be not aſhamed 
to learn of thoſe which have more experience and 
knowlege than yourſelf, n 

Whether you ſpeak or write, endeavour to expreſs 
much in few words; but whatever facility you mayſt 
have in expreſſing your thoughts with perſpicuity, 
grace and energy, be ſure, when you are in converſa- 
tion, to liſten attentively to others, that you may be 
able to anſwer they to the purpole, if you intends 
either to pleaſe or perſuade them. Farther, let it 
it be remembered, that converſation is not like a 
monarchy, where only one have a right to dictate; 
but rather like that of a republic, where all the mem- 
bers which compoſes it, has each of them in his 
turn, the liberty of ſpeaking his thoughts. 

Tho the neceſlity of wearing clothes 7s one of the 
firſt conſequences of ſin, yet there are not a few 
which make it the principal ſubject of their vanity, 
and one of the molt troubleſomeſt empleyments of 
Wihcir lives. Clothes were introduced merely to pro- 
ect men from the injuries of the weather, and ought 
therefore, to be uſed for no other purpoſe. Some 

uſes them as much to gratify the intemperance of 
their minds, as to protect them from the inclemency 
of the ſeaſons, This weakneſs are common to both 
ſexes, and t) it is inſufferable in both, yet it is 
much more to be condemned in men than in women; 
decauſe many of the fair ſex, making their merit 
onſiſt in the agreeableneſs of their-outward appear- 
ace, it is not ſo much to be wondered at, if they 
alues theirſekves upon the diverlity of their orna- 
hents, elegancy of their dreſs, and magnificence of 
their apparel 3; but men, which ought to be more 
calvnable, ſhould deſpiſe ſuch mean and low, me 
- L thods 
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110 ENGLISH GRAM MAR. 
thods of making rheir/elver conſiderable, as un wor 
| thy of they, and therefore, ought never to diſtin. 


_ *guiſh 7heirſelves, but by their virtue and other fine 


accompliſhments. bers m 
However, men ovght, according to their for- 
tunes, to regulate their dreſs, by decency and rea. 
ſon. He which do fo, his dreſs will be neat with. 
out affectation, agreeable without luxury, and gen- 

teel Without effeminacy. W e 
— Be neither the firſt or the laſt to follow the fa- 
ſnions: too eaſy a compliance with they make a 
man the fubject of ridicule, and too great ftiffacl 
in oppoſing of they make him paſs for whimſical, 
Avoid both theſe extremes; for the Keeping 
LT. 721 yourſelf between the two, will give the 

World more reaſon to praiſe your modeſty, than to 
condemn your pride. | 


© Secrecy is the ſoul of deſigns, upon it, ſucceſ 


commonly depend; and the more important am 
undertaking is, the more care ought to be taker 
not to diſcover it. e e 
Idleneſs is a kind of palſy of the mind, and are ſ 
much the more dangerous, as it is ſcarce ever cure 
without producing [T. 72. ] of ſome other diſorder 
Man was created for action, he muſt of neceſſity bl 
continually employed, and if he 7s not employed i 
the doing good, he will infallibly be engaged in d 
ing of evil. 1dleneſs has this quality in common will 
" Standing water, theſe [G. 35.] produces mud at 
vermine, thoſe, [G. 35-] commonly begetg. vices. 
There are many men, which has a mighty cur 
oſity to know what paſſes among others, and fc 
the moit part is ignorant of what is doing in the 
own affairs; but this curioſity. have always bee 
_thopght baſe and unwortby of an honeſt man. / 
| vol 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR wa 
void it, and in order to do ſo, imagine with your - 
ſelt, that the perſon about whoſe concerns thou de- 
ſie to he informed, is either your friend, or an in- 
different perſon; if the laſt, What ſatisfaction can 
it afford you to know the particulars of his affairs, 
if. the e penetrate into a ſecret, 
which, bis ſilence ſnevs ihee he intends to conceal. 
When you come into company where there ig 
ſtrangers, be careful not to fall into an etror, 
which is. but too common, I mean, that of judg- 
ing of their merit by the richneſs of their clothes, 


pearances is doubtful, and experience ſhews we, 
that frequently theſe are not, the perſons; of the 


gresteſt honour Which is beſt, dreſſed, or EW. 7714 


the moſt honeſteſt men which is moſt eloquenteſt : 
on the contrary, fine apparel is often a kind of 
dumb eloquence, who impoſes only upon weak 
iads; and an eaſy agreeable manner of expreſſion,, 
j a falſe ſpeaking ornament, who miſlead the igho- 


leance of expreſſion ſhould be neglected nay; on 


i neither fine. clothes. or eloquence of ſpeech im- 
joſe upon your judgment; never determine till 
jou have penetrated farther, than the outward ap · 
ſearauce, then may you judge with greater ſafeny 
„ certainty ; but before you have done this, thou 


ay man. | | i 

Flattery is to the mind what poiſon is to the ho- 
ly, with theſe [F. 351 difference, that all men 
ates theſe. [G. 35. J. whereas thoſe [G. 35] is al- 


. 


ad have for flattery, is a kind of leproſy who has 


; infected 


* 


ur the. prettinels; of their diſcourſe: both theſe ap- 


ant and unwary. By k this it is not meant, hate 
e contrary, it ſhould be carefully ſtudied; but 


ent not io judge either well nor WN. 77] ul of 


lolt univerſally beloved. The paſſioa that man- 
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infected the whole world. It goes from the court 
to the country, are to be found in ſhepherd cottages 
as well as in king palaces. - Proſperity is the mother 
of flattery, love nurſes the child, ſo that when /h. 
is grown up, and inſenſibly got [U.7 3] the poſſeſſion 
of the mind, it becomes a ſource of many errors, 
corrupt the judgment, darkens the underſtanding, 
and in one word, diſguiſes truth ſo much, that we 
cannot perceive it. Beware of flattery, eſpecially 


of domeſtic: Mattery, by patting yourſelf upon your 


guard againſt it, that thou be not ſeduced by the 
poifonous ſweetneſs, which may be W to 


make it venom pierce your heart. 


Be diſcreet and ſincere in all your words, honeſ 


and prudent in all thy actions, obliging and affable 


in all your conduct. Never put a bad conſtruction 
upon the words or actions of others, unleſs your 
judgment of them be e by the cleareſt eri. 
dence. | 

Never ſpeak ill of any perſon, but for leſs in his 


unworthy a man of honour than evil ſpeaking, it is { 


UE. 34] ought to be the chief end of ſociety, that 
he [D. 33] keeps a man in continual broils with all 
about her. Fa man with who you converſe has 
faults which has come to your particular knowlege 
inſtead of makiog they public, endeavour rather « 
forget they, aſter you baſt-uſed your utmoſt effort 
to cure he of his vices. 

One of the chief ſervices we owe to our neighbou 
are to make him ſenſible of the irregularity of bi 
conduct. He which pretends to be a friend, an 
do not this, is an enemy in his heart, or at leaſt q 


indifferent perſon : but even in this, if you propo 
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to ſucceed, there is a certain method to he obſery - 
ed; prudence and a perfect know lege of the oak oY 
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temper to which you addreſs your! advice; lit 
direct you; unleſe you would have the: Whole ef- 1 
fect of thy remonſtrances to be no more than & if ; 
pretext for bim to be diſobſiged at the liberty ton ih I 
take, and conſequently to be provoked. rather than 175 
teclaimed by your admonition. is 
You will 2 thyſeff ridiculous if thou n 3 


guilty of the fame vice who you reprove in another, 
and will paſs rather for an impudent cenfor than a 
ſincere friend. Guard againſt this, and take care 
to cure #hy/eff, before you attempt the reclaiming 
LT. 72) others. 
Complaiſance is the life of ſociety, he which haye 
none of it is troubleſome to all about her; but he 1 
MW which» can uſe it with addreſs, may freely. flatter = 
berſelf that he (hall pleaſe all with who he conver- FJ 
ſes. Complaiſance, howeyer, ought. to be govern- M4 
ed by reaſon ; for as a man ought ever to avoid car | 
ryivg it the length of meannefs, ſo it ſhould never 
to be carried to a crime. Stiffneſs in opinion are 
not only apes enemy de complaifance.; but alſo 
to good ſenfe. It is impoſſible, for a wilful man to 
yield any thing to others, and by this dene FE: 35] 
he commonly fall into the misfortune of being un» 
caly to his companions; and at laſt become iuſup- 
portable to berſe f. Endeavour then io be com- 
plailant with pradence, and firm. in thy kntimen(s- 
with juſtice. + 267 33 14 
Take particular care, neyer to wake, any man 
bodily deformity the ſubject of au mirth ; on the 
contrary, let it put thee in mind tio thank God, 
that he hath been mare: favourabler to vou, in that 
eſpe, than to he. It is purely owing. to bis 
2 Li} bounty: | 
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bounty that thou have thoſe advantages who he 
want. And if you has received them why ſhould 
vort boaſt of they, as if then had not/received they? 


| Unto whoſfcever Rule. p. 91] much is given, of him 


mall much be required. The prerogative you have 


over he which appear to you deformed, ſhould en- 


gage you to a more per fecter acknowlegement of the 
. of God, and to a ſincere ſympathy with 
im. Neglect neither the one or r 771 the other 


| of theſe duties. 


Keep no EV. 76 company with'a man which is 
= to detraction; to hear him patiently, and to 
ew a countenance of encouragement, is to partake 
of his guilt, and prompt him on 1o a continuance 
in that vice for who all good men ſhun bim. Let 


Four companion be virtuous who you would make 


your friend; for an ill man can neither lore long, 
or [W, 77] be long beloved ; and the friendſhip of 
victons men may more properly be called coaſp pira- 


cies than friendſhip. 


*Prefer good ſenſe to wit; and never ſtudy to be 
diverting without being at the ſame. time vſeful: 


commend nothing ſo much as ſtrift virtue, and let 


no jeſt intrude on good manners, or [W. 57] fay 
any thing that may offend a chaſt ear. Quintilian, 
an accurate judge of men, was pleaſed with boys, 
which wept when tbeir ſchool fellows out-did them 
in learning, becauſe the ſenſe of diſgrace would 
make they emulous, and emulation would make 


t ey good ſcholars. 


Xenophon- commend the Perſians for the Sinden 
education which they beſtowed upon their children, 


who [O. 68] they Jodid not permit, to cffeminate 


their minds wich amorous * being fully con- 
| vinced 
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vinced how much danger there was in adding 
weight io the bias of corrupt nature. 

Zenocrates keeping a proſound Glence at ſome de- 
tracting diſcourſe, they aſked him, why be did not 
ſpeak'? becauſe, ſaid he, I has ſometimes repented 
of 1 but never of holding my peace. 

If you be told at any time that another perſon have 
ſpoken ill of ye“ give thyſelf ny trouble to refute. - 
this report, but pat all up with this reply ; that you © 
has ſeveral other faults beſides that, who he knows 
nothing of, and that if he had known them he 
would have ſpoken worſer $ than he have done. 

When you is engaged | in any ſerious affair with 
any man, but particularly if he is a men of quality 
and power, conſider with he, how any wile and 
good man of your acquaintance would behave her- 
ſelf upon thoſe [F. 35] occaſion, and tha will ne- 
ver be at a loſe how to manage your buſineſs with 
decency and to adyantage. 
Remember, ſay Epictetus, that if 505 miſtake 
that LF. 35] things for free, which nature baye 
made ſervile, and th:s to be your own, who are in- 
deed anothers, you ſhall be ſure.to meet with man' 
dilappointments ; but if zhou take thing as they real- 
ly is, look upon no more to be your own, than in- 
deed is ſo; and all that to be anothers which really 
belong to him; then uo body ſhalt ever Be able to 
WM put any reſtraint upon ye, you ſhall meet with no 


check or diſappointment, and no man will be, able 
to do thee any prejudice. , 
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The uſe, fays a great man, of 1 was given 
ta man for the gloritying [T. 72 God, and bene. 
Hing of men. Theſe being the ends of ſpec eh, we 
has an infallible teft by who to try our words, For 
fince every thing is fo far laudable, as it anſwers 
the end of it being, whatſoever part of our diſcourle, 
agree not with the primitive end of ſpeech, ſo far 
do we petvert the ule of language. It therefore 
nearly concerns us to bring out words to the touch: 
ſtone of Revelation; for tho? in our de praved opi- 
nion, the eloquence of language may be more re- 
garded than it Innocence, and 'tho” we may think, 
our words vaniſhes with the breath which utters 
they, yet they will become records in the court of 
Heaven, and appear as witneſſes either for, or againſt 
us, according to that declaration of facred writ, 
By thy wards thou'fhalt be juſtified, and by thy ward: 
ths ſhalt be condemned. ' ** 

Detraction is a perverſion of language, and figni- 
fed LU. 73] a withdrawing, or taking away from a- 
ny thing; and when it is applied to a man reputa- 
tion, it denote the impairiug or leſſening bis cha. 
raQer in point of fame, * rendering L T. 721 of 
him leſs valued or eſteemed” by others, who is the 

n,, PIN 
The wounding a man reputation is one of the 
moſt unkind deſigns, that any one man can have u- 
pon another, and is always a certain 18 0 a de- 
praved mind. And he who have no tenderpeſs for 
his own reputation muſt be loft to all ſenſe of vir- 
tue. On which account, Scan, in his laws, pre- 
Fumes that he which ſells his own fame will ſell the 
public intereſt. Tis true, many bave improved thi 
too far, and blows LU. 73] up this native ſpark in 
id, | h tc 
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to ſoch flames of ambition. as have ſet the world it in 
; combuſtion ; ſuch as Alexander, Gefar, and o. 
thers, Which ſacrificed hecatombs to "their fame, 
fed it up to a prodigy upon a canibal diet, the fleſh 
of men: yet ein theſe exceſſes ſerves to evince.the 
univerſal conſent of mankind, that reputation is A 
valuable and deſireable thing. 

Thoſe who employs their! inventive faculty, in 
contriving lies and calumnies againſt their nei 
bours, had need to conſider timeouſly, how duch 
ing a trade it is like to prove, that all their falſe ac · 
culations of others will rebound. upon theirſelves, 
and their moſt clandeſtineſt contrivances of this 
kind, will be detected 10 their own utter ſhame and 
confuſion.” ” 

Covetouſneſs is the root of all evil, and even lead 
men, as the Apoftle Paul ſays to Timothy, f err 
from the faith. It make them fall into many temp- 
tations, and ſnares of the devil, and drave them on 
to divers, furious, and dfngerous luſts, who plunges 
them into the abyſs of perdition. © Elſewhere" the 
ſame apoſtle, to increaſe our abhorrence of it, call 
it :dolatry : and certainly he give it this deſignatiop, 
becauſe, whenever it get the poſſeſſion of a man 
heart, it baniſh from it all fear of God, to ſubſti- 
tute in it place the love of riches. Tale heed, and 
beware of covetouſneſs, ſays our Saviour, for a man's 
life conſiſteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he poſſeſſeth. It's aim is to heap up riches by all 
means; and however, unlawful they be, yet to 
the covetous man they is always fair. He live like 
We that he mayſt have the pleaſure of dying 
ric 

Man is born for ſociety, without whom EE. 34 
virtue would have no followers, the world would 
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God having created man by his almi 


ghty power, 


ſaid, that it was not good that man ſhould: be alone, 
ſo of his rich bouaty made bim an help meet for 
he, and. forms UU. 73], a. perſop with, which de 
might be in ſociety. This locicty are no thing elle, 
but a reciprocal communication among diſferent per- 
ſans, which cohabit, with and affiſted [U. 7.3] one 
another, and by mutual good offices. endeavoured 
LV. 73] to render life mate agreeable, and to re- 
move from. it, as far as they can, all manner of 


trouble and uncaſineſs. Accordi 
and diſpoſitions of that [F. 251 | 
diety,. it is either good or bad; 

eth with wiſe men ſhal 


a. the tempers 
make up fo- 
be yet more uiſer; but a com- 


fFunion of. Fools [hail be daſtrayed. Evil communicatians 


a Car rupt's manners. 
_. Therefore take particular 


care, to make. a. right 


choice of the perſons with which you aſſociate. Do 

WY MA” & en Lein ; a 
not liſten. to nature in this; for accerding to it 
comman. inclination, ta evil, it may be ready to en- 
ſnare thee. into vicious company, from which thou 
wilt be in danger of acquiring vicious habiis: But 
liſten to the dictates of piety, it will tell thee; En- 
ter nat into the path of wicked men, and go not into 


#he way of evil men, ; Conſult. prudence, ip will 
teach you how. to chooſe, thy friends, which, is. a 


matter of the greateſt importance to. thee z; becauſe 


it is certain that a man commonly contract 


the pal · 


ſions of that CF. 35] with which [E. 3. J he con- 
verſe; which the antients knew fo. well, that they 


make [U. 73] not the leaſt difficulty, in judging of 

a man qualifications, by the company he kept. Tel: 
faid they, what company you keep, and I will tel 

thes what penſan theu are. 
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Frequent,” as much as poſſible, the company of 
men of probity and honour, at leaſt the company of 
that CF. 351 which are reputed ſo; and from a- 
mongſt that CF. 35. ] pick ont one of the moſt vit- 
tuouſeſt, and endeavour to make him thy friend. 
Be not farpriſed that the word friend is uſed in the 
ſingular number; for it is not eaſy to make many; 
and thou wilt find that a real friend are almoſt as 
rare in ſociety, as the philoſopher ſtone in chymiſ- 
try; many has carefully ſought for one all their life 
without finding he. Uſe your ntmoſt endeavours 
to procure one, and thou wilt not be unhappy if 
you ſucceed. Spare neither complaiſance, reſpect 
or [W. 771 ſervices for that purpoſe, provided 
this [F. 35] deſcend not to baſeneſs, which can 
never happen, if thou makeſt choice of a virtuous 
man: to ſuch a companion unite yourſelf into a 
tender, ſincere and ſtrict friendſhip, . 14 
Friendſhip, begets friendſhip, and love begat 
[U. 73] love. Love then that yon may be belov- 164 
ed. It is true, that a ſimilitude of manners, tem- 
pers and inclinations contribute much to engag 
our love; wherefore, if you would have a man of 
merit aud virtue to love thee, imitate his virtue, 
and that will the more eaſily procure his affection; 
which when you have procured, take care that thou 
be guilty of nothing that may alienate his regard. 
Endeavour, as much as poſſible, to prevent he 
by civilities towards him; and when you has 
had cer taĩn proofs of his having given thee his heart, 
(it thou have opened yours to him,) keep not thy 
purſe ſhut to him, if he have occaſion for it. If 
unluckily any cauſe of coldneſs ſhould ariſe between 
thee, fo that prudence adviſes you to break up witli 
he, take care that thy friendſhip be not turned in- 
2 to 
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to hatred ; but withdraw ſoftly and without noiſe, 
There is ſcarce any thing in ſociety who occaſions 
more juſter and frequenter obſtacles to the acquiſi. 
tion of friends than pride. This is the vice which 
made the firſt angels become devils. Take care, 
not to be tainted with it; and if you would have thoſe 
with who thou wee to love thee, be humble 
towards all. 4 man pride ſball bring him low, but 
honour ſhall uphold the. humbie in ſpirit, ſay the wile 
man. 'A proud man is attended with this misfor- 
tune, that he diſpleaſe every body but himſelf, [t 
is impoſſible for a vain man to regard reproof, and 
a man which hated £0, 73] correction can never 
be reaſonable. 
© Solomon, ſay, a wiſe man will hear and increaſe in 
learning, but fools deſpiſes wiſdom and inſtruction. If 
you deſire honour, render thyſclf worthy of it: 
guard againſt pride and abſtained from covetouſneſs, 
gluttony, idleneſs, uncleanncſs, anger and en. 
Ihbeſe is vices which all men cries out againſt, 
and which, notwithſtanding, prevails almoſt univer- 
ſally among all men. The covetous man, however 
ſenſible he may be of the naughtineſs of theſe vice; 
yet he endeavour to diſguiſe it under the name 
of frugality: and having perſuaded himſelf of this 
he would have all others agrees with he in the ſame 
opinion of his conduct. So it is in all other vices 
thoſe which practiſes they follows ſome ſuch me 
thod for their juſtification. Therefore avoid al 
unreaſonable practices, that you may not be redu 
ced to the neceſſity of attempting to conceal thy vi 
tious iaclinations, under the veil of ſome apparen 
virtue. 
The covetous heap up riches which is prejudici 
to he, and the glutton PEEP nothing to procu 
pleaſure 


3 


— 
4 * 
F 


pleaſure 
former 
ceſſary 
cannot 
his r&aſo 
the oth! 
wine AD 
that he 
of which 
ply him 
ty: wha 
kitchen 
belly is 
but, foll, 
of Solomsi 
among rit 
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Little 1 
of trifles 
only to an 
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ſteems no 
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of God an 
There i 
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A hum 


0 the quai 
nes, till-th 
ours, and 
Mat run th 
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le, Who; 
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pleaſures, who muſt tend a his deſtruction. The 
former to ſatisfy bis covetouſaeſs, abſtain from ne- 
ceſſary things; the latter to ſatisty bis ſenſuality, 


his rẽaſon in his coffers, with his gold and filver ; 

the other laviſbed his upon his ordinary delights," 
wine and delicious food. The glutton imagines 
that he live for no other end but to eat and drink; | 
of which he is ſo firmly perſuaded, that he can ap- 


ply himſelf with pleaſure to no duty of civil ſocice- 


ty: what elſe can be expected of the man, whoſe, 


kitchen is his temple, and of whom [U. 73) his . 
belly is his god? Abſtain fo deſtructive a vice; 


but, follow the advice given thee, in the Proverbs 


of Solomon, when he ſay, Be not among vine bibbers; - 


among riotons eaters of fleſh, for the drunkard, and 


d:ithe a man with ragt. 


only to amuſe or entertain the fancy ; curions minds 


„ God and himſelf to all other kinds of knowlege. 
barbarouſer than man turned ſavage. - _ 
A human ſoul without education is like 
In the quarry, ho ſhews none of it inherent beau- 


that run through the body of it. Education after 


omake cheir appearance. , 
88 M 


cannot abſtain from ſuperfluities. The one hes 
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the glurten bull come 10 paverty;; and drewſineſs ſhall” 


Little minds is moſt deligh ted wich che knowlege 
of triſles ; ndoleht mind with things Which ſerves 
is beſt pleaſed with facts; and worldly muds e- 
ſteems no knowlege equal to chat of knowing: h 
to become rich; but a wiſe man prefer the knowlege 
There is nothing more impiouſer, nothing more 


wen ; 
Marble 


lies, till the (kill of the poliſher fetches out the co- 
ours, and diſcover the ornamental clouds and veins + 


he ſame manner draw out to view every latent vir- 
ne, ho without ſuch helps, would never be able 
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ren 22 from the drrer 4 on, Lo own, 
S WIr T, oc. 


Nate. If any oh; the following-pallages kill not im- 
. under ſome oue or other of che precedi 
rules of Syntax, the improper word will be put in 
Italics, and the proper one inſerted within brackets; 
and iu defeCtive ſentences; the word or words Want. 
ing, will be alſo inſerted in the ſame manner. 


Examples of the improper ab. or application of the 
' ARTICLE, 

He. wut 2 mau of the greateſt cunning, and uſed 
all his art as a means of inſinuating h himſelf i into his 
Prince's favour, &c. 

The indefinite article ought not to be prefixed 
to nouns of the lural number. It: ſhould be 
a mean, or, {till more properly the meant of 
inſinuating himſelf into his prince's favour,” &c, 
1 ger makes any thing a means fit for the end, 


"There is a elevation, which is 3 for · 
tune, Se. Moral Reflections, P. 71. 
The firſt is a unanimous and warm addreſs of the 
general aſſembly to the king and parliament; for a 
bot the act decimo Anna reſtoring patronage. 


Would all men act fam views ſo worthy of this 
great concern, it would be a likely means, —— to 
22 an end to the R confuſions among us. 

Dietinſon. 

Wo good name ſhould- not be reſted in as an end, 
byt pee as-4 means. of doing till farther good 

| Atterburys Sermons. : 
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Whigs the agreement or diſagreement i is by this 
means [F. 35] plainly and clearly perceived, it is 
called demonſtration, it being ſhewn to the under- 
ſtanding, and the mind made fee it is ſo. Locke. 

Means being plural, the definitive this ought to 
be likewiſe plural; thus, 

Where the agreement or ailagreement is by theſe 
means plainly and clearly perceived, G - | 

Bleſſed with the means of making many people 
happy, he perverted hr _— TF. 351 to render 
every body as miſerable as he could. 


I know thee not, nor ever faw till now, 
Sight more deteſtable than him and thee. 
Milton, P. L. 
It is not for me to celebrate the lovely height of 
ber forehead, the ſaft pulp of ber lips, but ſhall 
leave them to your own obſervation when you come 
to tom ; which you may do at 'your leiſure, for 
there are many in town:ricker than r whom I re- 
commend. - Guardian, Ny 27. 
It ſhould-bave bon, for there are many in 
town richer than foe [is] whom I recommend. 


Now, now I ſeize, I clafp thy charms, 
e 79] burſt, ah! cruel from wy 
Better wis 5 


Now, now I ſeize, I claſp your 1 
And now ycu burſt, ah! er from my arms. 


vor him who fits above and laughs the while 
| oO ET execute 


. 
er 
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Whate'er his wrath, whichheicalls juſtice, bids, But 
Hs wendy, which one Buy will N ye both. abſolut, 
| Milten, P. L. 
＋ hot yebe uſed 3 in the nominitive, it is impro- 


per in any of the oblique caſes. The active 
v6. verb: pep n the accuſative.. 


;-Itzonghtags De dlz gab t 
Fre pf gn Which one day wil dete; you both. 

Take u me. my Cilia; to thy breaſt ; 25 

Aud lull my wearied ſoul to ren; 5 

For ever in this humble cell! 


# 


Let theeand J. rid fair one, duell. 
3 N ber . 
f It ought | to be, % ts 2 8 | Nn 


Let thee and me, wy fa one, dvell. 


However, let you and 1, fir, be at as lute yr 
aner as poſſible. Hervcy. 
dem do men ar that 1 am2——But whon 
e 66) fy ye that Lam? ai nam yu 

1 Matth. . = 15. 

The b ey dote-not here govern dhe xelative 
in the accufarive.” It avght to be, 
Who do men lay that 1 a But whe ky ye 
chat lam? 


But trrauts dread ve, teſt your juſt Fries... +, 
Transfer the power and ſet the people: hs 
Nor. 
decker 00. 687 1 woe, 79 0 would de bis wife. 
12 Res * PN Shake, 
Better: thus, 1 „ 4 pe 


Wander rde MS ve wi hy 
- "2701 , 


* 
oy * 4 7 1 
* 1 
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But are there any perſons in the world fo juſt, M8 f | . 


\blolutely to Gand in neet of no t No, 
there never was any fuch perſon in the world, hin 
18. 770 a excepted, who Rid this; por bleſſed 


7 \ i ax, who 
t t& — W 
ae e 

[ have not wept zt forty years. * Dryden. 


fo mat th jive Pes ng wh ears, ＋ 
it ought to have been, n 


I have not wept thee forty. years... 


The ſun upon the calmeſt fea, 
Appears not the half ſo bright as thee, Prior. 


To make the conſtruction it ooght to be. 
——half ſo bright 47 than, I. e. by rr hn 1 BE , 
ellipſis, as thay. art. 


Then finifh, dear Cloe, his outlet ane, 

And let us like Horace and Lydia agree £37 
For thou art a girl as mach briginer than hey. 
As he was a poet ſublimer than W. Th, 


It ought to be,-—than te [is] and than 7 Cam]. 
The lover got a woman of xgreater fortune than 
xr he had ſed. Enardian, NO. 9. 
Bar (ei muck yonnger dn | 
dr of fealing-. 
of improper COMPARISON. 


My manner of life——knouw Who Jon which 
tew me from the beginning R teſti / 
chat, after, the moſt ſtraiteſt FH. 394 feck of our 
Agon, L lived a Phariſee.. b i. 4, 5. 
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—— The Dekeof Milan, and his 
- ware  hraver RET could controul thee. 
1 | 4 Wah 45:14 75: 8bake/Þ« Tempel. 
kg For 1 F 1 was hot a hit bind the very 
| | Gl of the Apolttes. _ 
For in nothing am L behind the . ;Chiefeſt of 
= the Apoſtles. | 2 Cr. Xii. 11, 
A dreadful quiet felt and worſer far, _ 
Than arme, a ſullen interval of war. Dryden. 
The proper compariſon is, thy "rc, Ws 
not, I, worſer, Wen. 


* . a 


* 1 


Tux PAST TIME or THE VERB improperly.n/ed 
iꝛſtead of the ao me Cc. 


See p. 59 and 66. 

1 have choſe [choſen] to explain t the uncertzinty 
of prepoſitions in à fcholaſtic way, on purpoſe to 
me the abſurdity and inconvenience there is to 
mink of them, as of any other ſort. of realties, than 
barely as- abſirack Ideas with names to them. 

6 Locke, Vol. 2. P. 202. 

IF 1 might Dd the few ſheets I have 
wrote, on this ſubject for any thing, it is their de- 
55, Sc. Ogilvie Preface, Day of Judgment. 

' ——— therein hies one great obſtacle to our cle: 
and diſtin knowkge; eſpecially! in reference te 
ſubſtances; and from thence has roſe a great part of 
the difficultics about truth and certainty. 

Locke, Effay, V. 2. P. 185. 6. 1. 

In. the next warld. we ſhall. not have a living ſou 
wanting nouriſhment. as in this world; but ſuch : 
quickning ſpirit as ſhalt convey life without being 
Eu to cating + and drinking for it. 

WE 1 W ct 4 1. r. Hy 
IKE 3% . = 9 


„ od 
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obſerved 
Then pt 
Shall fin 


A ſeec 
And the 


Here 
neceſſaril 
The rhyt 
A ſecond 
And the 


And ce 
do ye tha 
days. us 
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The preſent participle is here uled inſtead of the 
falt. It ſhould have been 
— — ſoch a quicknigg un as 
ſhall convey life 1 without being be allen to hd 
drinking for 1 | "VET OR 


I would not. be beholding t to fortune for "ny part | 
of the victory. 


therefore he ſpake by 4 5 
they ſhould. heat the furnace, © one deren times, more, : 
than it was. wont to be beat. Dan. ii. 9, 


A free conflitution, when it hun bang Heal [ſha- 
ken] by the 1 ae of former adminiſtrations, 1121 
The petticoat no ſooner begun | to. {well but: 4 
obſerved its motions. SHOE 4 1 
Then palaces ſhall riſe; the jovial Son an * 13 
Shall finiſh what bis ſhort liv 6 ire: — HA; Ts it 
Pope's mt, a 
A ſend n Jearning mus Ser rü, 
And the —_ finiſh'd what the Goths begun. W 
6 Eſſay on Critiein. 
Here the particples n and oer run are un- N 
neceſſarily uſed inſtead of the paſt time of the vers. 
The rhyme would have been equally good, tas. 4 


A ſecond deluge learning thus o'er-ran,, 
And the monks finiſh'd-what the Goths: began. 


And certain of the Phariſees ſaid unto them, _ 
do ye that which is not lawful. To da on the Sabbath. = 
days.—— #1 Wh - WW! 

The above 3 ſcems defeAive either in e. 
conſtruction or the order of the words. It ought < Fa 
— be, ae _ AY do ** that which. it is not 11 

55 : lawful 


a 
33 ka un 
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lawful 30 do on the Sabbath days? Or, 
why do ye that which is not lazful to be dane 


When e e action is fubjoined, 
under a condition, tin, of ſane wor of 
wiſbing, it is more Y in * 
tive mode than e as, 

After all, if a man's temper was [were] at his 
own dif] fal. 1 think, he would pot choofe to be of 
either of theſe parties; fince the moſt perfect charac 
ter is that which is formed out of bo of them. 


Spe, N 598. 
r live as if there wa: 
© no God in the world, nor, at the ſame time as if 
thers Wery no men in It, Speck. N 598. 


| Wiſhing of all employments is the worſt. 

_ Philoſophy's reverſe! and denke decay! 

Was were] 1 ay plump as ſtall'd theology, 
Wiſhing would waſte me to this ſhade again; 

Was [were] I as wealtliy as a ſouth = dream. 
is) is an expedient to be Poor. Dr. Tang. 


1 have dove bot little, by theſe 3 con- 
Gdered in themſelves, and I ſhould never have takes 
the pains to digeſt them, much leſs ſhoyld have e- 
ver ventured to publiſh them, if I was [were] not 
convinced, that nothing tends more to the 
| hag of Gevce than Oe AN. | 

| Treatiſe en t ox Pe 38. 


And will aft you ſeriouſly, if ever you 
. Cverel ne with an angel or a goddeſs. 
Fuer Ef, e 224. 


n thereſes ie actual receiving of Ideas from 
Vitdent 


FN 


withou 
ther tl 
doth © 
es that 


Ie 


— 
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vithont that gives us notice of the exiſtenee of o- 
ther things, and mate us know, thar ſonicthing 


doth exiſt at the fame time'withont us which eavul- 


es that ideas in us, tho? perhaps we nber know, | 
nor conſider how it does ſo. Rai 


Knowing that you was LI. my old maſter $ 
good friend, I could not forbear 2 5 Þ bottom A 
luce news of his det. "Speftater. 
Tho we apply you to a ſingle dae er the verb 
agreeing with it g in be Feen; 
thus, 1 
. . chat you were V old maſter's" yo 
Lien An-: 
Thon will not take the \rpubls 0 i0be ge wh 
Dr. N 
Juſt of thy word, ir in every ; thoupht 1 8 '> x 
Who know no wiſh yas what the world might hear. 


x Pepe. E it 
See Rule I. P. 30. It ſhould be, a 
Juſt of % word, in every thought 2 ſt} 
Who ede no wiſh but what the world might hear, 


A ſmall nceblddcho ting ICT. 72Þ one of 
theſe diſtreſſed enen faved him from ten years 
iwpriſonment, S petlator, N 397. 


It is igt'me you are in ww + with, for 1 was 
rery Ul, and 15 my chamber all chat day, your 
bumble ſeryant. 


2 f * * % For. 
401} is TE 1 x” * i © I *# "© E 
T. NS 290. $ a 
t With governs whom underſtood not me. 
7 1353 'Z 


He had a god genius, a clear bead, a lively b 
ey. cultiuase (cultivated] by a liberal education, | 
mrouen [improved] by cloſe Rudy, 8 


7 * * " * bs * Nel * " 2 yy 1 os. , 2 A — n 
4 
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The preſent time of verbs ending in «ate is often, 
iv improperly, uſed inſtead of the paſt time, and 
[the participle, as in the preceding example. In. 
ene is never uſed. by any 8 
partipl of the verb &@ improv. rk 


Venter verbs Ganifoiog - Swe bort of motion, 
change of place, or poſture, &c. admit of a paſſie 
form without loſing their neuter fignification; 23 
He is come. He is gone. I am in, &c. but the 
riety of the neuter verb, in the paſſive form, is 


_ Goubiful, in the followiog .cxamples. 


He is ſenſible how much he has tranſg greſſed the 
law of God, how very far he is Kon the 


Purity and holineſs of the divine nature. 
8 © Dickinſon's Lotter 


£9 fart far he has depart 


Bettor thus — — 
ed from the purity— 


——1 ſearce EY tic Tide b has „ 
E 1 W by 


Spektator, NO 165 


I nm ene juſtify. our lives as 0: 
2 I do nat mean in H our ad 
vertaries,—but in comp ariſon of the rules of out be 


. religian, from which We are Nn itely, ſerved. 


the tower-guns that the 


FNC 
Better 
and cove 


allo ceafe 


I am] 
puſcript 1 


Exam} 
verb, 0 
There 
gain, ar 
ho' ſome 
nore Abe 


Better 
vive it' 
tlelf, tho 
ome mor 


If this 
hoſe indi 


Tillotſon, Sermon 2 


ut in * 


Beiter $hus,— 
nitely ſwerved. 


on of th 
rules of our holy ages, 89 80 une ws ue ini 


The whole obligation 6 


e e ee 1 


— 


— \ - 
- - — * N 
5 N En „„ 
- 


Better thus, The whole o 


bligation of that law 
and covenant, which God made with the * had 
allo ceaſed. 


1am led 150 this train of thoughts by a little'mi 
puſcript which it a fallen into my hands. 


1 5 


werb, or the adutrh 7140 of the adjeftiue 


There is an ability of the mind, to revive its ideas 
gain, and as it were paint them atiew on iſaf, 
ho' ſome with more; ſome with leſs difficulty: fore 
pore lively and others mote obſcurely. 
| Lock, V. Ch, 10. 2. 
Better thus, There 1 an ability of the mind, to 
vive it's ideas, and as it were paint them anew ret 
elf, tho? ſome with more, ſome with leſs di 
ome more kvelily and others more obſcurely. 


hoſe indiffereut and vil trifling actions, to en 
ur wills are fo often determined. 
II. ch. 21. 1 4. 


fancy en bar l have faid;/it will almoſt ap- 
ear a doubtful caſe to many a wealthy citizen, whe · 
er or n6 he ought to wiſh his ſon ſhould be a 
jeat genius, Go.  .  Speft, No 1353s 
By ſupplying the ellpſis, the impropricty of no 
this ſentence will be evident, thus, p 
1 fancy 
era doubefu caſe to many a wealthy citizen, he · 
r he nn 
nius, 


Examples in which the adjeftive is uſed T of 1 5 a 


If this were not {6; there could be no room for 


dom what 1 fave fad. it will almoſt ap- 


1 
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nius; or, whether he ought to with his cores ſhould 
not be a great genius. 
lou is it poſſible for W who aré no way 
inclined to a paſſign, Bor, moved with an object to 
be lively touched with its deſcription. 
"Critical RefieAions. 
to convince al that are ungodly among 
them rr? all their ungodly deeds which they have 
ungodly committed, and of all their hard ſpeeches, 
which ungodly ſinners have Our againſt him. 
Jiu 15, 
- Touching things which are generally received,— 
we are hardlieft able to bring ſuch proof of their 
certainty as may _—_ gainlayers. Hocker. 


| aan 4 impropriete in the uſe of the PIR E POSI- 
| £ : T ION. 1 0 


— upon whom (viz. à barbarous people) chaſ- 


tiſed compoſition would have probably loſt it's ef. 


fect, as it's beauties are not perceptible to (by) the 
rude and illiterate, eye, El, en Lyric Poetry. 
If there it (be) any thing in this paper which 
ſeems to differ with (from) any paſſage of laſt 
Thurſday's, the reader will conſider this as the 
| ſentiments: of the Club, and the other as my own 

"__ (entitocnts; or rather thoſe of Pharamond. 
Spe, N go. 


e and obſeurt ity ariſe Jamatimes from the im- 


proper uſe of conjunction. esc 
France was diſpoſed to oonclude a peace upon 
ſuch conditions, as [that] it was not worth the lite 


E. a &nyle grenadier to retuſe them, 10870 
Suit. 


OY would have * bim ſuch . 
| other 


— 


life in a 
dd not 
from tt 


They 
port no 
ordinari 

The.1 
in all it” 
of Parad 


If the 
crimes b 
but rat 


Break 
rors, thy 
broken 
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other particulars, as hat! a * and happy peace 
muſt have enſued. r Renk Clarendon. } 


Securing to yourſelves a Gia of able and wor 
thy nn [who] may adorn A place. 
| Atterbury. 

[Such * Kd a that _ colt him his 

life in 2 few months. 


— 2 


r pere was not a man 0 angrine who Tas} 


dd nat [not to] apprehend , ſome ill conſequence 
from the late change. eee 


They will concern the "Int * only, and im- 
port no more, but C than] that ſubjection they ſhould 
ordinarily be in to their huſbands, Locke, 


The new moon was no ſooner up, and ſhining 
in all it's 8 but Dan! he opened the gates 
of Paradiſe. 5 Guardian. NO 167. 


If the appointing and apportioning of penalties to 
crimes be not / properly a conſideration of juſtice, © 
but rather [as] of prugence | in the Law-giver. 

er 

Breaking a 6956 conlliturion by the very ſame er- 


tors, that, [by which] ſo * Have been broke 
[broken] before. N NN 1 . uit. 


WH The duke had not behaved with that loyalty, as 
(with which) he ought to have done. Clarendon. 


—With thoſe thoughts as [which] * contri-- 
bute to their honour. 0 


la the order, as in a [which] they bs; inthe pre- 
(c. 24 * 9 Middleton, 


e 


. 
fe 


1 
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If 4 man have that penetrütiom of judgment, a; 
; bunt! e can _ what Oy are to be laid 


5 This apres being ef WS: utrd: . 
chat! it is a ſhame to mention it. | Swift. 


1 is the nature of extreme, ſelf. Iorers ar [that] 
they Will ſet a houſe on fire, and L it were 
but to roaſt their eggs. we Bacon. 


Y Panio bs, e FOYER 
of words in them. . 


The great ad of all language, whether written 
or ſpoken, being to communicate our thoughts, 
or what paſſes in our own minds to others; it is a 
particular Happineſs when that can be done, ſo as 
to transfer them in the ſhorteſt manner poſlible 
and at the ſame time to be fully underſtood. A 
knowlege of words, as to their agreement or govern 
ment, however uſeful, is not ſufficient for this end. 
We muſt. likewiſe be attentive, 1ſt, To a proper 
choice of words, and, 2dly, To their arrangement 
in proper periods. Want of perſpicuity often a. 
_ riſes, from inattention to each of theſe. 
| Impropet words are either ſuch as convey 10 
meaning at all, or a meaning different from what 
Was intended. Faults of this kind are to be met 
with in all writers. 


Fr 


Corru pt men are pleaſed to have thoſe 6 reat point 
of the Chriſtian religion made ſuſpected, whi 
withhold them from views of pleaſure and intereſt 

er Take them ee in the commiſſion of them. 


2. of W 7 


proſect 
Purſui, 
uneaf 
The 
formit 
all im 
If is 
eaſy. tc 
by any 
united 
ay im 
lame t. 
vatian 
ment in 
Ano 
any m 


where, 
head to 


— — 


Who b 
Alofi 


Brights 


1 


more d 


none at 


The. 


ed not to, 


to im po 


very: intelligible or proper; it would be better, the 
purjuing ur Pleaſure and intereſt, vor as. dem 8 


united: the impropriety will better a 
lay improvement iniimprevement,” which 


ment in ſciende, it ill be. equally impropeerr ©» 
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4 9 
& * 
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-. 'Thbe:combifſon of views, ſeems to be a phraſe nat 


preſecut ian ꝙ them: or, Which withhold them from 


: 
uneaſy in the pur/vit. ee 1 
There is no other expedient for. maintaining wie, =—_ 
formity, but hiyhaniſhing for ever. All cuciolry, and Wi 
all improvement in ſcience and cultivation. Hume... "= 
If improvement! in cultiuatian de meant, it is not Wi 4 


eaſy. to perceive what addition, the idea. connehe | 
by any one of theſe words, receives, by being thus | 
oon 

vicigs We —— 

ame thing with the other ex præſnon. Büt If gui. | 


vation beladded as 3 different from 9 7 9585 N 


Another example of big ſounding wands: without | is {] 
any meaning may be found in Nos a Day, WW 
where, ſpeaking of the man who broughtPompey s . = 
head to Cafar; che ſa s, * \ 12.4 8 att: 41 35 NT 


———julius fon. d t the by. el Bag” , 2070 | # | f 
Who brought the world i in his great rival's head.” 


Aloft, the ſeats of N their powp OP. 5 
| Brighter 88 li 8 8 | 
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The god by Heralningiits-boundyia Gn and 


more diſtin&-idea, ſeems: either to bave tonveyed 
none at all, or a very confuſed one. 


The Queen died in -A. un the lait bu 
ed not long after. | Hume. 


Thedenſe here is left v very t z it Geld n 
to Inken that We child did not lire = _ time 
30:2 - 1550 after 
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after the Queen's death, or that not long after her 
death the infant was alive; whereas, nay 0 the 
is, that the child died ſoon after the 


ern ihe! e wo 
fo inconſiſtent and i incongruous y' what flatters, ne · 


bo es fails of reception; &c. "Second Olinthian of p _ 
- Demoſthenes, tranſated by Lon nee. ** 


10 ben F) Snook fant, &c.. ſhould be ever -ſoi inc WY "Pe 
Rent, Kc. neuer is proper in the NYT clauſe. 4 
Sir Roger would trequeniiy hand bound Moll il For 
White over to the County Seſſions, had not his chap- religie 
be with: much ado; Per fuaded bim to the:contrary. WM tcmpc 
- <0 ont 2A. 1 Spect. NP; 117. in atte 
| T be! impropriety of this paſſage will appear if we W ſhould 
attend to the meaning of the word contrary, which WM cles w 
des not barely ſignify ſomething different from what WE religio 
Vas propoſed, bor the reverſe of it ; the contrary then R 
of binding Moll White over to the County Seſſions, ill >< 


d Cl 
binding them over to her. The proper expreſſion = 
would baye been, diffuaded bim from ii. 8 


The criminal, for the firſt offence, was ordered to ſuch as 
be. burned in the band with a letter marking his Vat ſy 
crime; after which he was Puniſhed capitally for 8 

every neu offence. . Hume. In t 
Ii ought to bare been; u if he offended goſpel 


'A — time, io be capitally re. E. 


When! ke pertohs Gck of Genuine any longer 
thaw they are called away by ſomething that is of 


| Teſ 5 


f to chain down the preſent thought, = Spes 
7 * Sper.” NO 626. I in the 
Ancien 


The dae of this page can only be ON 
rom 


„ c („ 


from country to ton, and from the town back 


bing that is of force za chain down, Kc. 


from hat follows, vir. when I. ſee them hurry p 
in- 

to the conntry again, continually ſhifting poſtures, 
and placing life in all the different lights they can 


think of, Sc. — After conſideriug the whole 


paſſage in it's Connexion, it appears, that the words 
in the former part convey a meaning totally different 


from that which was intended. It might have been 


helped thus, When we ſee perſons ſick of themſelyes 
ſo ſeon as then are not any langer called away by ſome- 
ii 
For, the eſtabliſhment of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
religions, which were events ſubſequent and con- 
temporary with the miracles related to be wrought 
in atteſtation of both, theſe events are Juſt what we 
ſhould have expected, upon ſuppoſition ſuch mira- - 
cles were really wrought to atteſt the truth of thoſe 
rigs? 12nd: Fauler. 
Better thus. For, the eſtabliſhment of the Jewiſi 
and Chriſtians religions, which were events ſobſe- 
quent to, and contemporary with the miracles related 
to be wrouꝑht in atteſtation of both, are ouents jut 
ſuch a we ſhould have 
that ſuch miracles, SC 


In them; the author declares, that be; received the 
goſpel in general, and the inſtitution; of the com- 
munion in particular, not from the reſt of the Apo- 

ſtles, or. jaint iy togetber. with them, but alone, from 
Jeſus Chriſt himſ elf. | 1 Butter, 


Speaking of the Helepo'is, which Demetrius uſed 


Ancient Hiſlory, lays, | „ 


f 


7 


in the ſiege of Rhodes, the tranſlator. of Rollin's 8 
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expected, upon ſuppoſition | 
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C. ould not then be aſcertained. _ 
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7 'Phele" engines were mounted on wheels,” and i 


were made to batter the walls during the attack with 
| inpregnabl force by near a thouſand wen, 


- When what. I long muſt love, and long muſh mourn, 
8 850 fatal ſpeed was urging bis return. 
Prior. 


What i is improperly applied to a perfon. without a 
_ queſtion. It ought to have been, 


When vhm I long muſt love, and long muſt mourn, 
With fatal fpced was urging his return. 


"Oh have I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt,  _- 

Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale and bloodleſs, 

_ Being all deſcended to the lab'ring beart, 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Attradts the ſame for aidance 'gaioſt the enemy. 

Shakeſpeare. Hen. 6. 

Mio, in FA conflict that it holds, Cc. ſhould be, 
that he holds, cp the anne is de. 

Lrojed. | 


i” If IL waſh wyſelk with ſuow water ind make my 
lands never fo clean: Jab. ix. 30. 


Never ſignifies at no time, &c. It ſhould have been, 


I I waſh myſelf with ſnow water, and wake my 
bands ever ſo clean. 


The wrought plate, dollars, and other coin combi 
fell into their hands amounted. to 30,0004..ſterling, 
beſides feveral rings, bracelets and jewels; whoſe value 
Anſen's Voyage. 
Wheſe is thought to be improperly applied te 


expreſs the genitire of things, except in the ſeth 
. f o 


E1 

F ftyle, 
conſid 
It 
rings, 
not th 
Th 
man, 
thou 1 
Will 


* 
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ſtyle, where even inanimate thi are fr *. 
conſidered as bearing a perſonal charater, ON : 


It ſhould have been, 


not then be aſcettained. _ 


45 * 4 0 13 


Then Jeſus anſwered = ſaid unto 0 wo- 
man, great is c er be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt. x 44 2; Moth xy: 8 


war's is not an anxllary here. It ſhould be, 
— be it unto thee eren as thou will, 
See note 1. upon. ſball and will, p. 46. 


And Caleb ſaid unto her, What wilt thou? 


Jade 14. 


Note 1. p. 46. 


6 Thou that art he 1 0 of life oy Joubtleſs 
WW reſtore it alſo, if thou willeſt, and when thou Wil- 
leſt, but whether thou. wilk/t pleaſe to reſtore it or 


Wilket is not properly uſed as an auxiliary. 


It onght to be. — but whether thou 
wilt Pens to reftore it or not, that thou alone 
knowelt.. 3 


— 


upon me à little, My dear, fays ſhe, turning to her 
huſband, you may now ſee the ſtranger that was in 
the candle ae 1 150 Sec fatar. NS * 


We had 20 ſooner rf ſtten down, det ater looking 


lings, bracelets and eng, the value 81 ae . 


not, that thou alone knoweſt. Atterbury Ser. 1. 


We were. 50 Sober fat PW bu after lang 


It ought to be, N — 


upon. 


Fg 
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1 ene dby Sears clays hahe... 0 
+ derſtand, h is th 1 

ab 50 = hi th to be a 


nature of Conqueſt and the right * a Conqueror 
* for this 1s it im} 'them all, All v 


Hobbs, miſes t 
pa lace 01 
nien muſt be dat to ehe.aominaitre 1 


. nature of ee nn it _ rn been Wl , was 
conſiſt, thus, thinkin 
By this Jalſo a, man may W Wen it i dergone 
that men may be ſaid to be conquered ; and in what The 

. the nature of conqueſt and the right of a conquerot y evid 

» gh 1: for this a is that, which implieh i ambigu 
idem all, and not 


uoted 
It is an anda argument of a very refined, Aa FA 


age, the wonderful ciuilities that have paſſed between which; 
ide nation of authors and 2%%% of readers. Swift uſing tl 


This ſentence would have been: mere en All 
„Cal, had it been ſaid s promiſe 


The wwotiderfol civifieies.thir have paſſed. betweet confer 1 
:he nation of authors and that of readers, are an un York's 1 


ani erable argument of a very refined age. —— 


You are a ſtep higher than a philoſopher, a divine; cellor h 
Vet have 00 mach} ace And dg than to be a bi gone. | 
; "haps 4 . 7 Suit fa. Pope | 


Tan either ws to bi unneceſſary, or tes, im pro , 
per. It would be better, thus, A ſet 


Vou are a ſtep higher than a phitoſbplicr a divine ene int 


* 510 have too much Sed wit to be a 5 Les 


j 


* 
\ 3 be 
9 * * 1 1 
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1 nh, 9 14 *. + x HT bin Pu * 


10 bene more N ind vi, than 
„be e ee r 


All which with theking! vida queen” 5 10 pa pro- 
miſes to him ſo few hours before the conferring the 


place on another, and the duke of York's 2 - os 


receiving him after he had been ſhut up with him; as 


he was informed, might very well excuſe him for 
thinking he had ſome ſhare in the affront e had un- 


denen en ae en Cont. p. 269. 
rhe utility of pronouns in, i age is abundant- 
ly evident; yet. where the uſe them creates any 


ambiguity or confuſion in the 8 the name itſelf, 
and not the pronoun, ought to be vled. The = 
quoted ſentence, as it ſtands, requires a careful 

{al of ſeveral preceding pages to underſtand it fly. ly: 
which would have been, at leaſt, more intelligible 5 
uſing the name inſtead of the pronoun. Thus, 


d. 


All which, wich the king and queen's fo ample 
promiſes to the treaſurer ſo few hours before he 

conferring” of the place on another, and the duke of 
York's manner of receiving him, after the chancellor 
had been ſhut up with the duke, as he was informed, 
might very well excuſe him for thinking the chan 
les had ſome ſhare? in the * he bad under- 
done. N 
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A PTY or period in 1 Gould ct 


one intire thought, and different thoughts ſhould 
be ſeparated in the expreſſion, by placing 1 Wem in 
different ſentences or periods. "_ 
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This rule is tranſgreſſed, either by concluding) the 


ithe period, before the ſenſe be completed: or by 
| Lathes into it too many, or uh and 


1 
Example. U rt 


| Duningtbe timeof ſupper; wich Bandes lege, 
werwere entertained with Jeyeral-pieces,of the finclt 
muſic, compaſed by ibe, moſt celebrated maſters of 
Kalz; and indeed there is nothing mat raviſhes me 
ſo much as ſome ot che Italian muſic. 
Here are two different thoughts conjgined in the 
fame! ſentence by the copulative and. 

And ſuch an aſſurahce and certainty multitudes 
c have nec and enjoy the comfort of; and indeed 
it is of ſo high' importance, that it is 2 wonder any 

thoughtful Chriſtian, that believes an eternity, can 
be wo 12 8 or, one M4 without ! it. 5 


"#4 N . 12 x 


3 aer px 5 7 AD 8 * certain- 
ty mykitudes have attained, and enjoy the comfort 
| .of, it. And indeed » this aſſurance being of ſo bigh 
importance, it is a wonder that any thoughtful 
Chriſtian, who, believes an eternity, can de ea one 
| week, or one day without it. 
Some men. admige the heights of mountaitis, the 
the huge waves of the ſea, the ſteep falls of the rivers, 
the compaſs of the ocean, "a 9 circuit of the ſtars, 
and paſs by themſehes wirhaut admiration ; and 
Who can ſufficiently admire the noble nature of that 
| xe AY ere A 7920 the mortal and im 


1 the rational and irrational, natures. united 
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Knowlege ptepares and diſpoſes for practice, and 
practice is the beſt way to perfect knowlege of an 
kind; aud truly mere ſpeculatiom is very) raw - 
thing in'cormpatiſon' of that true aud diſtin &ckoow-: TE 
lege which is gotten by practice and 


Better thus. Kudwlege prepares and diſpoſes: BN 
for practice, and prattice i is the beſt way to perfect 16 
knowlege of any kind. Speculation is a very raw! = 
thing in compariſon of that true and diſtin know Wl 
lege which is gotten by practice and experience. = 

He had acquired a vaſt fortune hy trade :; hr vir-- 
tue is" en ortiament to a man's pron need i ] 

Mcmbery of a period which exproſs things tin hl 
ated at different periods of time, boy N. not 0 mM” —_— 
ConJOLNa! bra N 13 - 

'; "= ; E g : ld 
. Caſſarider Goding himſelf 8 POT | 9 


Demetrius, agreed with Lyſimachus to ſend am 
ladors to Seleucus and 2 10 repreſent to them. 
I the ſituation to which they were reduced. Theſe 
lad likewiſe been offended at the contemptible manner 
ein which they were treated by Demetrius, and im- 
mediately entered into the confederacy; after which 
they haſtened into. Aﬀſyria to make preparations for 
this new war. 
The ſane thing might Were deen more "neatly « CY 
preſſed: by the paſbve participle; thus, 
Theſe . likewiſe having been ended: at the cod 
temptible manner in which they were treated by 
Demetrius, immediately entere into the confede- 
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macy after which they haſtened into Aſſyria to 
mate preparations for this new wart. ho 
A deep impreſſion of grief and reſentment i been 
made, by the diſcourſe and preſence, of Gurus, 
upon the minds of the Dalecarlian-peaſants,' and they 
3 took up arms; and entreated Guſtavus 
0 command chem, being charmed with his graceful 
mein, and admiring the largeneſs of his ſtature, and 
ihe ſtrong conſtitution of his body, 1 * 
Better thus. A deep impreſſion of grief and reſent- 
ment having been made, by the diſcourſe of Guſtavus, 
upon the minds of the Dalecarlian peaſants, they unz- 
nimouſly took up arms, entreating Guſtavus to com- 
mand them, being charmed with his eral 3 
and [Rule 3.] filled with admiration at the gench 
of his ſtature, and the ſtrong conſtitution o l 
body. Or thus. The diſcourſe and preſence 4 
Guſtavus having made a deep r pri 
and reſentment upon the minds of the Dalecar N 
eafants, they, being charmed with his -* u 
| — large ſtature, and ſtrong conſtitution o 8 oh 
unatimouſly took UP arms, and entreated Guſta 
vus to command them. n 1 
The ee who ſtill acknowleged King r 
aſſembled at Wadeſtein, to conſult about the mo 
proper methods to put a ſtop to theſe 5 
But Engelbrecth, had been informed of their 5 ion 
and was reſolved either to perſuade or fright them 
into a ſenſe of their duty to their country, 
Better thus But Engelbrecth, having bern in· 
Fermed of their deſigu, was reſolved either to per: 
ſvade or fright them into a ſenſe of their duty g 
their country. Or thus. But e hes 
Bad been informed of their deſign, was relolved cit . 
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to petſuade or fright them into a ſenſe of their duty 
to their country. 


e 


* 


When two o things are ſo connected as to require 
but a copulative, it is agreeable to find an unifor- 
mity e in the * members of the . ö 
od. 


* 1 7 * an 
I þ | 


SY " Bangles , 


Hither A tering their laqules out of ſtate, and 
here it is that all they ſay at their tables, and is a&7- 


ed at their houſes, * communicated to the whole 
town. 


Here the conſtruQtion is. unneceſſaril ly varied; it 


"- 


ſay at their tables, and ac at their n is com- 
municated to the whole town. 

Caſſander cauſed the young king n and 
his mother Roxana to be ſecretij put to death. Po- 
lyſperchon, who governed in Peloponneſus, took 
this opportunity to declare openly againſt the con- 
duct Callander, and made the people ſenſible of 
the enormous wickednels of this action, with a view 
F rendering him odious to the Macedonians, and 
entirely ſupplant him in their affections. | 

Better thus. Polyſperchon, who- 80 in 
Peloponneſus, took this opportunity to declare o- 
penly againſt the conduct ot Caſſander, and to make 
the people ſenſible of the enormous. wickedneſs ok 
this action, with a view tte render him odious to the 
Macedonians, and entirely /upplant him in their af- 
fections. R 

29 
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Or thus. Polyſperchon, who governed in Pelo- 
(ponnicſus, took this opportunity of declaring openly 
_ againſt the conduct of Caſſander, and of making the 
people ſenſible of the enormens wickedneſs of this 
action, with a view of rendering him odious to the 


Macedonians, and of ARES SANG him in Weir 
affeftions. 10 


V ĩs for this 1 am a FOE? exile 8 my 5 
ther's houſe, who, after my mother's death, intrench- 
ed on my religious liberty, reſtrained me from pu- 
blic We and forbid me reading my Bible. 
; . Mr. Rowe's Letters. 


Better 250 It is for this Tama voluntary ex- 
ile from. my father's houfe, who, after my mother's 
3 death, intrenched on my religious liberty, reſtrained 
| me from public e up, and „ ag. me to read my 
— 28D 


He ſpoke and bid the welcome table 6 
Then talk d of virtue till the time of bed. 


Farnell, Hermit. 
beer. ne ſpoke and bd 


Did he not far the Lord, ws beſoug 1. the Lord, 


pronounced againſt them? Fier. xxvi. 19. 
Ĩ bere is here an unneceſſary. change of conſtruc 
tion. It ought to be. 
Did he not fear the Lord, -and beſeech the Lord, 


he had pronounced againſt them? 


kf 


s 8 
* 


and the Lord repented him of the evil Which he had 


and did not the Lord repent him of the evil which 


Tis therefore the actual receiving of idezs from 
without that gives us notice of the exiſtence of other 
things, 


' Our] 
monitioi 
mage wi 
ing the 
of great 


Better 
ſearch at 
lead us t 


Pportun 


iccellitieg 


* : 


— 


— 
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things) and make us know, that ſomeibing doth ex? 
it at the ſame time without us, which cauſes that 
ideas in us, tho” perhaps we neither know, nor conſi- 
der how it does ſo. Locke, Eſay. 


| Our liableneſs to error might be a conſtant ad- 


monition to us, to ſpend the days of this our pilgri-. 
mage with induſtry and care in the ſearch and follows 
ing of that way of life, which might lead us to a ſtate 
of greater perfection. ww V. 1. P. 272. 


Better thus. . 1 — — in the 


ſearch and purſuit of that way of life, which _ 
lad us to a ſtate of greater perfeftion. 


J The followiag paſſages are — 
of an unneceſſary. change-ob conſtructilon. 


The theological rage which had been long boiling 
in men's veins, /ezms to have attained it it s Jaſt ſtage 
& virulence and ferocit x. "Mime, 4 


The ſenſe evidently y requires; that ite conſtruc: 
tion ſhould have ben! without variation, continued 
to the end. It ſhout have been, 

Thi thedlogical rage which had been long boiling 
in men's veins /cemed. to have attained 
This may perhaps be matter of jeft; or —— 
ed by thoſe O do not turn theit thoughts upom 


—- — 


Better thus. This may has be matter of jeſt, 

and may be aueriahed: by thoſe who do-not —— — 
The court of Rome gladly: laid hold on all the 

opportunities which the imprudence, weakneſs, or 


line of princes Herd it to Sn — 
148 Line. 
WoE 52 ; 0 2 


2 Guardian. NS. 87. tl 


: Better 


- — - - — 
. — — — ” 
3 
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tions. 


kim 


1 N ps 
- 


Better thus. The court of Rome gladly laid 
hold on all the opportunities which the im prudence, 
weakneſs, or neceſſities of princes afforded i E —— 


The ſilent heart which grief aſſails, 


Treads ſoft and loneſome o'er the __ * 


See daiſies open, rivers run, 


And ſeeks (as 1 have vainly done) 


W r chought.— 


Parnell, Hymn to Contentment, 


[Better thus, ) The ſilent heart See 
Sees daiſies _ riversTyD, | ok 
And ſeeks ——— | 


Now ſunk the ſun, the cloſing Rn of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober grey; 
Nature in ſilence bid the world repoſe; - 
When near the road a oY palace roſe. 

Parnell, Hermit. 


"Thals were not the dues that lad him into the 

12 of the truth and certainty of thoſe propo- 
I Locke, V. 2. p. 200. 

Better thus. Thele were not the clues that ld 


—— 1 Tho! heaven's King 0 e 
Ride « on a thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
| Ug'd to the yoke, draw'ſt his triumphant wheels, 


I. progrels thro the road of heaven ſtar- pav'd. 


Milton, P. L. iv. 973 


The conjunRtion Tho" governs not only the verb 
Ride in the conjunctive mode, but _ ha" ver 
drauſt. It ſhould therefore be, 118 


— Ik heaven's King 


— 


Rids 


I wou 
clergy ce 
their mi 
with bat 


Bette; 
tervals t 
improve 
can be f 

If the 
better tl 


Will war 


Bette 
tors, it 
two, a 

We 
hope; 


2 


7X61 18 S e CY 


Ride on thy wings, aud thou wih thy compeers, 
Us'd to the yoke du. his triumphant wheels, 
In progreſs thro* the road of hene flar-par'd; | 


would be glad to know what intervals the 1 
dergy can poſlibly ſet apart for the improvement of 


their minds, or which . they could: be furniſhed - 
with books. Swift.” 


Better thus; 1 would' be glad to know what ine 


tervals the lower clergy can poſſibly ſet which wa far the 
improvement of their minds, or which way ey. 
can be furniſhed” with books. 


If there he but one body of 1 is no 


better than a tyranny; if ere e two, there 
will want a caſting vote. 


Speck. N 287. 


Better thus. If there be but one body. of legiſla- 
tors, it is no better than a tyranny: if there be but 
two, a caſting vote will be wanting. 


We' ſhould. ſufficiently weigh the objects of our 
hope; whet her they be ſuch; as we may reaſonablỹx 
expect from them whattheypropoſein their fruitionʒ 


and whether n as we are pretty fure of 


attaining. Spes. NO 535. 
Better thus. We ſhould” ſofficieatlp-wegh- the 
objects of our hope; whether they ie fuch,. as we 
may reaſonably expect from them what they propoſe 
in their fruition; and LAN nee 
are "Hoy an nn, 


RULE Iv. e | 
When in comparing things, objects are 8 


* 
2 


uy 


preſented as fimilar io one another, or ciflwilar, .- 
. I» 


93 


— 
1 
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| is neceſſary. to preſerve a reſemblance in the members ¶ vſeful t 
_ of the periods expreſſing them, both as to the con- latter ce 


Auction, and lengch of the members. bees u 
Nba Examples, Ny 0 Fate | Bette 


e [ot © STAN of the { 
If the Olynthians are not inſtantly ſuccoured, and neſs, an 
with your utmoſt efforts, you become aſſiſtants to 

Philip, and /erve him more effectually than he cat The 
help himielf. Second Olynthian of Demoſthenes VE © 
Tranſlated by Lord Lanſdowne. | 


| Tt ought to have been, than he can ſerve himſelf, I ve ve 

Were we to be particular on this ſubject, I take The caſ 

it, that the diviſion of patron and client may include /e on t 

A third part of our nation. The want of merit and Aka 

real worth will frike out about ninety nine in a hin. - 

adred of theſe, and want of ability in the patron wil e 

N E@iſpoſe of as many of that order. Tatler, N 169 4, 

Ĩ bere is a want of neatnefs in this example, oc due 

caſioned by the variety ſtudied in it, which myth of our 

be remedied thus. — The want of merit and 1 

real worth will frike out about ninety nine in the hun One 

ered of theſe, and want of ability as many of theſe. der abo 

d heing familiariſed to the curſory thought of thing e, 

as really hinters the weight of them from being ſenſi ©* e ? 

_ 8s from havnig jzs due influence upon practice. Bette 

WoW ee : Butler. p. 152. the dex 

; Better thus. Being familiariſed to the : cur(or iniquity 

thought of things, as really hinders the weight off thoſe of 

them „rem being ſeen, as the influence of them vpe converſa 
Practice from being ſelt. | gree, 

Providence has taken care that natural Iove (hot! * Ho 


de no longer troubleſome to the parent, 1 | 
83 | 25 a 2 — > * N A 
| 80 1 2 * 


EN 76 0 A R * 


uſeful / to che young for fo ſoon as the wants of the 
latter ceaſe, the mother withdra us her fooducls, aid 


leaves them to Money. for themſelves, proves, Jouy 
+ Spec. No rack 
Better. 2. ſo ſoon as the wants 
of the latter ceaſe, hs GE Mes withdraws her fond- 
neſs, and leaves them to provide for themſelves. 


The caſe is the ſame in our ſufferings; and what 

we are bfers on the one hand, we gain on the other. 
Inſpaclor, NO 374. 

Tbis is ſtudying variety without neceſſity, where 

uniformity would be more agreeable.” Better thus, 

The caſe is the ſame in our ſufferings; - and what we 117 

he on the one hand, we gain on the other. ny 


As to be perfectly juſt is an attribute i in the divine 
nature; to be fo to the utmoſt of our abilities, is 
the glory of a man. Guardian, NO 99. 

Better thus. As to be perfectiy juſt is an attri- 
bute of the divine nature; ſo to be juſt to the utmoſt 
of our abilities is the glory 'of the human. Fi 


| One order of mankind trips faſt after the next or- 

der above it; and by this rule you may trace iniqui- 
ty from the converſations of the moſt wealthy to thoſe 
of the humbleſt degree. - Guardian, No 87. 


Better. One order of mankind trips faſt after 
the next above it, and by this rule you may trace 
iniquity from the converſations of the wealthigt o 
thoſe of the proreft degree. Or, ——- from the 
converſations of the higheſt to thoſe at the lowef 4 
gree. 
| The management of a youdg Lady 's.erſon i is not | 
obe * but the erudidon of her mind. ig 


muck 


+ & -=- * W.L 
1 +:4 Be <E aw 


— 
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EN 


muen more to be regardeck. Shed. N® 66, The 

N e ee ben We 1. management of a n 

young Lady's perion- onght not to be overlooked ; | wt 20 

on much lets che erudition of her mind. 11 = 
The groeral miſtake among us in the.eduanting | 

our children; is, That, in our daughters, we fake care Better 

| of their perſons and neglect their minds; in our ſons, WW Tn. 

we are fo intent upon adurning their minds, that we and Len 

wholly neglt® their badet. ße. N 66, Meh alli 

| Better thus. The general. miſtake among us in Were 

| Grating our children, is, That, in our daughters, i 
we take care of their perſons and neglect their minds; A 3 

mn our ſons, we take care of their minds, and ww nM 1 co 

3  glefi their Fer. q raſan 


Of all the leagues. among oa the cloſeſt 
was that which had ſo long ſubſiſted between France 


and Scotland; and the Engliſh, while at war. with 
the former nation, could not expect to remain long 
unmoleſted on the northern frontier. Hum. 
"Better thus Of all the leagues among kingdoms, 
_ the cloſeſt was that which OY ſfublilted/be- 
_ tween France and Scotland: and the Engliſh; while 
at war with the farmer nation, could not Aa en to 
remain long unmoleſted by the latter. 


© By this- means it comes to paſs that the girl lok 


'wþon their father as a clown, and.the oe think their 


wn mother oo better than the ſhould be, 


"Spe. N Jour TIO" failings 


| Better thus. By #beſs means it comes to paſs, that whey 
the girls lack upon their father as a clown, and the chat 
a their other 3 as 10 0 boner than ſhe Nw 


Tief ks 


3 . 4 


9 
* 
* 
* * 
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The Regent was ar the head of the partizans of 


France, and the defenders of Popery ; and Lennox 
in the ſame flation with the advocates for the Eagliſn 


alliance, and a retormation in religion. - 
Rob, Hiſ. Scot. 


Better thus. The Regent was af the head of the 


bartizans of France, and the defenders of Popery z 
and Lennox ar the head of the advocates for the En- 
gliſh alliance, and a reformation in religion. 2 


Were anĩmals endowed with reaſon to as great a de- 
gree as man, thai buildings would be as different 
a cu b. - Speftator. 

It ſhould have Nel: Were n endowed with. 


reaſon to as great a degree as man, their r | 


would be as different as his. 


For that fire aud levity which makes the young 
ones ſcarce converſable; when a little waſted and 
tem pered with Fears: makes. « a very pleaſant and gay 
0 Guardian, N tot. 

Better thus: For that firs and levity which makes 
the young ones ſcarce converſable, when à little 


waſted and tempered by years, makes the old ones 


very pleaſant and gay. Or thus, For that fire 
and levity which makes youth ſcarce converſable, / 
when a little waſted and tempered by Tears, * 
0d N * a ay: 

ent Ae 


nilings of human nature, in the following manner ; 


every. man, ſays he, carries two bags with him, 


the one hanging before, the other behind him; in 
that he puts all the faults of others, in this his own, 


by which he has the failings of others always before” | 


bis face x but his own feldom or never come in view, - 
Beues 


— 


pher repreſented the eee ; 


1 BNGLEISR CRAMER. 


6 tb N N 
— \\ 


Betti thus by which means 
be bas the falliogs jp others ahrays in View 3 1218 his 
CORNER never. 


RULE v. 


M% 


Its 8 to Rn from 3 of — 
from ſubject to ſubje&, or Ern e to ſubject, 
vithio 75 bounds of the ſame period. 

. te Examples. 95 


ee of prudence, ee and 
condeſcenfion which Eumenes employed were in- 
capable of maliſying the hearts of thoſe barbarians 
and extinguiſh their Jealouſy ; and he muſt have re- 
nounced his merit and virtue which occaſioned it, 

to have been capable of appeaſing 5 BY 
| _ -Rallin's Antient Hiſtory, V. 7. p. 93. 


ee ge into. this 4 


bn changing from one ſubject to another : the ſame 


thought might have been expreſſed thus 
All the precautions of prudence, moderation, and 
condeſcenſion, which Eumenes employed, were inca- 
pable of mali ying the hearts of thoſe barbarians, and 
LRule 3, 1 H extingui/bing their jealouſy; and to have 


8 [Rule 10.7] been capable of extinguiſhing it, he mult 


eee nt e 


\ 
0 


poſſeſſed their eſteem, have yet laviſhed their tune 


Tam afraid, that many men, {a wives ; 


eee miſtreſs,”. , 
78 , 
F 


Alantur, N N 5 


"i o& 28 ED 


here 


E? 


The 
perſon t 
"my 
eſte 
and thei 


The 4 
ried him 
feat off 
tranſpor 
of about 

Bette 
was cart 
feat ot h 
ſported 
fitteen 1 


This 
apt to i 
cially f 
themſel 
to diſtin 
tate the 
perſons 
thereby 
ing out 
ſervile it 
they do 

b 
lity to 1 
lence, — 

Bette 
Hand tl 
during 


KEE 
- J g ” * » 1 
a 4 1 re * J 6 
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There is in this an change from 
perſon to perſon, which might eaſily have been pre- 
vented thus, I am afraid, thatm any men who ha ve 


eſteemed their wives, have yet laviſhed their fortune 
and their fondneſs upon a miſtreſs. Lo e 


The Sultan being dangerouſly wounded they car- 
tied him to his tent; and upon hearing of the de- 
feat of his troops, they put him into a litter which 
tranſported him to a place of ſafety, at the diſtance 
of about fifteen leagues. Nan LES EL N 

Better. The Sultan being dangerouſly wounded 

- WH 45 carried to his tent; and upon heariog of the de- 
beer of bis troops he was put into a litter, and ſo trag- 
ported to a place of ſafety, at the diſtance of about 
- WI fitteen Jeagnes, n. 
This cantion eſpecially concerns youth, who are 
apt to imitate their ſuperiors very implicitly, eſ 
cially ſuch as excel in the part or profeſſion they - 
1 themſelves are aiming at: but for want of judgment 
to diſtinguiſh What is fit and decent are apt to imi- 
ate their very foibles; which a partlality for their 
perſons makes them deem as excellencies; alf 
tnereby"they become doubly ridiculous, both by act. 
lng out of character themſelves, and by a weak and 
ſervile imitation of others ia the very things in which 
they do fo too. | rf 


aud reſtores to his J/and that tranquil- WW in 
ity to which zhey had been ſtrangers during his ab- , 


= 


a 
[ſeCe, on — 


W 
Better thus. —————- and reſtores. to hie 
land that tranquillity t6 which it had been a ſtranger | 
wing his abſence, - — Nen 8 * 


. % a P4 
* - " 
p 1 
* _— 
> ” — a” — 
} , * 
* ” 
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__ — 1 


To Arp copulatives and Ger died hes fres 


„ 
.F 
| | gently: a tendency to animate and eulen language Bett 
nt \ ſtains f 
1 Examples | ſenſuali 
\ 3 . is, I tow not how, deeply imprinted! ly itt! 
I the minds of men, a certain preſage, as it were, of of trifle 
N Future exiſtence: and this takes the deepeſt rot, tend on, 
and is molt diſcoverable in the greateſt geniuſes and with th 
moſt elevated mind. *  Spetlator, the 155 
. [ 
2 here is a flatneſs in this period, occaſioned by b Bed 
the repetition of the copulatives, which might befWnowle, 
|, . eaſily remedied by ſupplying the relative [which] | 1088 2s ny t 
WS: place of the firſt copulative ; thus, the kno 
There is, I know not how, deeply imprinted inffln<th04: 
the minds of meũ a certain preſage of a future exif fers no! 
tence, which takes the deepeſt root, and is moſt diſ 5 
coverable in the greateſt geniuſes, and moſt elevated logs 
minds. and a cle 
Some cenſured Statius, as one who went be bound ju 


youd all bounds in his images and expreſſions ; an; | 
laughing at the cruelty of his conceptions, the rum T L: 
bling of his numbers, and the dreadful Nur a wg 
bombaſt of his expreſſions. ; | 
| ' . Better thus, Some cenſured Statius, as one whe 
| went beyond all bounds in his images and expreſſions 
laughing at the cruelty of his conceptions, the rum 
bling of his numbers, and the dreadful pomp au 
bombaſt of his expreſſions, _ 
I The covetous man heaps up riches which are ul 
ſs to him, and the licentious ſpares no pains to pro 
cure pleaſures, which are pernicious to * Th 
2 * Orme 


Tho? 
pain and 
great pa; 

Better 
lom from 
denied te 


* 1 » oa. 
R 
+ 5 1 7 — * 
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former, to ſatisfy his avarice, abſtains from neceſſary x 
things; and the latter, to gray his ſenſuality, graſps - 
at ſupperflui ties 1 
hetter thus. The former, to ſatisfy his avacias ab- „ 
ſtains from neceſſary things; the latter, to re * 1 
ſenſuality, graſps at ſuperfluities. —_— 


Little minds are beſt pleaſed with the e 
of trifles; and indolent minds with ſuch things as 
tend only: to. amuſe the fancy ; and curious minds 
ich the knowlege of facts; and worldly minds with 
the methods of becoming rich; but the wiſe man 
prefers no knowlege to that of God and himſelf. 
Better thus. Little minds are beſt pleaſed with che 
knowlege of triftes ; indolent minds with ſuch things 
as only tend to amuſe the fabcy; curious minds with 
the knowlege of facts; and worldly minds with the 
a methods ot becoming rich; but the wiſe man prese 
ers ao knowlege to Je of God and himſelf. 15 05 


la a word, he had a lively fancy, anda ready wit, 
and a clear head, and a PREY genius, and 4 1 
ſound judgment. e e 


"Y | 
q Language is fometimes | bun : by altogether ot 
ns. 8 $26 | _ mM 


8 l * 


d ot Examples. | 
Tho W ie do not conſiſt in U from —_ 
pain and trouble alone, it cannot be denied to be a 
great part of it. . - 
Better thus. Tho happineſs do not cont 3 in 1355 _ 
lom from pain and trouble alone; yet it Cannot be 1 
benied to be a N N DER . „ 


* > . s 8 * | FERRY . 3 . 
| 7 Ef , a 15 
* — * V 2 . * 
. \ 2 — N 5 N 
* . , 
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E R 
It ſeems this perſon is of fo ſullen a nature, tha WY 
be knows but little ſatisfaction in the midſt of 4 | 
plentiful fortune, and ſecretly frets to ſee any ap. In th 
ance of content, in one that lives upon the ACP” 
hundredth part of of his income, who is 1705 Aube 
in the poſſeſſion of the whole. Spect. NO. m7" Is 
It would have been more elegant, and at the En This 
time more perſpicuous, if (while he) had been put ſtance | 
in place of the pronoun {who,) thus, becauſe 
It ſeems this perſon is of ſo ſullen a nature, that he upon t! 
knows but little ſatisfactiog in the midſt of a plenti- bers thi 
ful fortune, and ſecretly frets to ſee any appearance of whic 
of content, in one that lives upon the hundredthl the { 
part of his income, while he is e in the poſſel. 
ſion of the whole. | 
Alexander failed 3 he ide as far as . 0. 8 Such 
cean, conquering all the nations in his way on both the nam 
ſides that river. When he had paſſed the mouth off ſplendot 


the Indus into the ſouthern ocean, had now carried} Here, 
his conqueſts to the utmoſt boundaries of the earthMWed to a 
on that ſide, he reckoned that he had obtained a ſceais to 
that he propoſed. intended 

The ſenſe here is obſcured by the want of a conMto be arr 
junction. It ought to be, man pre; 

When he had paſſed the month of the Indus in republic, 
to the ſouthern ocean, and had now carried his con greateſt 
conqueſts to the utmoſt boundaries of the earth ot | 


— — 


that ſide, he reckoned that he beg N ay. tha | 
he bad propoled. # ; by . % 2 
"at But it is 8 the memdry of their vi contain 
tues remain to their poſterity. Baca. Nveight; 
Hetter thus. But it is reaſon, that th Th | 
memory 'of their virtues remain to their poſterity, * rack 


SD -L1 


- 
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In the arrangement of a Ry a PTR Wy 


ought always to be placed between the parts of thay 
member to which it belongs. 


1 


upon the arrangement, to which of the two mem- 
bers the circumſtance belongs. 
of which is, that we are either led to a wrong "Oy 
or the ſenſe is left doubtful. 


Examples 33 
such Was at that time the Roman greatneſs, that 
the name of that potent republic alane, obſcured the 


ſplendor and power of the greateſt kings. 


led to a Wrong ſenſe. 
ſeems to wp the foregoing word (republic) is 


to be arranged t 
man greatneſs, that the name alone of that potent 


republic, obſcured the _— and __ of the . 


preateſt kings, 


contain together, a * 


of evidence of great 
weight; 3 &c. ; 5 


Butler's 5 Avalogy. 


The term ralfo7 is not intended to qualify [Sem] 7 3 


but * * 0 ſenſe thereture migh 


This rule is tranſgreſſed by interjecting a circum· 
ſtance betwixt two capital members of a period; 
becauſe it is always left doubtful, ſo far as it depends 


The conſequence 


Here, according to the preſent arrangement, we are 
For the term (alone) which i 


intended to qual 7 the word (name) it onght then 
uch was at that time the Ro- 


— Becauſe it ſeems to me, that the at - 
ters of fact here ſet. down, which are acknowleged 
by unbelivers, muſt be acknowleged by them alſo to 


1 EE have 
0 * 
| 


D 

: 
% . 
£ 


. 
T * \ 
" ST. 1 >. i 
a 


be 
2 80 
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| have been avoided by the following arrangement! 
Becauſe it ſeems to me, that the matters of fact here 
ſet down, which are acknowleged by unbelievers, 
muſt 4% be acknowledged by them, to contaiu 10- 
© gether, a degree of evidence of great weight. 


We are aſſured at leaft that the firſt martyr for 

4 Chriſtianity was encouraged in his laſt moments, 
by a viſion of that divine perſon, for whom he ſuf- 

. fered, and into whoſe preſence he was then haſten- 
„ ee. Evidences. p. 69. 


The adverb Cat leaſt] ſeems: by it's Poſition to 
affect the preceding word [aſſured] whereas it is in- 
- * tended to affect the following words I the firſt mar. 
tyr.] It ought to have been, We are aſſured that 

at . the firſt martyr, & c. 


Men's paſſions could 0's make them ſobmit to 
ſuch terms; and therefore all anreaſonable bargains 
ia mariiages ought to be ſet aſide, as well as deeds 
extorted from men under force or in priſon, who are 
Ks. altogether as much maſters of their actions as he that 
24 is ae with a violent paſſion. 
5 | Nr, Ne 23 


The i wrong ease occafioned by this arrangement, 
"will be prevented by placing the term only] imme- 


1 0 after (Men 8 Lond. which it E 1152 to af- 
Ct. 8 


1 


I, Upon he death of her huſband, which 6 
i. ſeven years ago, ſhe retired from the town te 
her eſtate in the country wholly, where ſhe ed 

. loved, and died in peace. 

„By this arrangement we are led to a ble differ 
" ent from that intended, viz. chat her FORE» Was i 


1 


2 N 
the cou 
the des 


with a. 


tude, 4 


or ind. 
The 
ſenſe, . 
wrong 
ment; 
tions 1 
dels of 


— 
= : . 
hy * 4 
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the country wholly. It on ght to have been, Upon 
the death of her huſband, which happened about ſe- 
ven years ago, the retired wholly from town to her 
eſtate in the country, where the led wanne aud 
died in peace. PANE, | 


—— But in theſe expectations be was  millaken 
however reaſonable. - | 
The ſtructure of this period lends to a wag ſenſe, 
viz, that-it was reaſonable to be miſtaken. An abſur- 
dity which would have been prevented by the fal- 
lowing arrangement; — But in theſe r 
h5wever reaſonable, he was miſtaken, , 


* Meliſſa remarked every. circumſtance which ds. 
ed her own importance, with exulfation; and enjoy- * 
ed the ſolicitude which her - preſence produced a- 
mong thoſe from whoſe ſociety ſhe had ſo lately dern 
2 with diſdain and indignation. | 

Adventurer, No © Ep 
ſenſe, occaſioned by this Aructure, may | 
be Ks y arranging the period thus; Meliſſa, 
with axultation, remarked every. circumſtance «which 
denoted her own Ne We and epjoyed the es Af 
tude, &c. 


He is an utter ſtranger to the pleifing reflectios -M 
in the evening of a well ſpent day, or the gladneſs 
of heart or quickneſs of ſpirit after profound fleep 
or indolent flumbers in the morning. = 

The ſtructure of this period leads to a wrong =_ 
ſenſe, viz. idblent Numbers in the morning. The Ml 
wrong ſenſe will be removed by the following arrange» 
ment; He is. an utter ſtranger to the pleafing reſſec- 
tions in the evening of a well ſpent day, or the glad- 
nels of heart, or quickneſs of ſpirit inthe morning af- 


— 
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I | ter profound ſleep, or indolent flumbers, _ ſtee pin 


— She liſtened to this propofal as to [the voice I Procut 
| of heaven: her mind was ſuddenly relieved from the If f 
moſt tormenting perplexity; from the dread of wan. MW moſt ir 
dier ing about expoſed to the menaces of a beadle, or W we hay 
the inſultsof the rabble without money or - employmen t. nicon- 


One would i imagine the ſenſe to be, that the rab- thing, 
{od ble were | without money or employment, whereas the "YL 
meaning is, that /be was delivered from the dread of Bet. 
Wandering about, wit heut maney ar emplayment, ex. fell, 
poſed to the menaces of a beadle, Hanne ever w 
the r abble. D | 
ur 


They are writ ten 1 a ee EAR 1 taken WW pat ſes 

this opportunity, to fee France, and has given his to his 
- friends in England a general account of what be uap. d. 
Ae there met adele, 1 a1 a 
7 Guardian, Ne 101. : 


cs ROE They are written by a gentleman MW As 
who has taken this opportunity, to fee France, and eaſy to 
bo, in 1 ſeveral epiſtler, has given to his friends in M Word 
1 a general acFount of what he has chere met It ſhot 


* . — — — © —_ 
- 2 — A _ _— ——— — ——— — 
AS ; > 1 
. 4 =- ” 1 


92 


. | * 85 


* 


wah. Dm 
but ſe 
| But to return to Nicholas Burt; I believe, Sir, MW to his 
x | aa will think it a very extraordinary circumſtance i trap-d 

for a man to gain bis livelibood by ficeping, and that 
|. 'xeft ſhould procure a man ſuſtenance as well as inch Thi 
L try; and yet ſo it is that Nicholas got laſt year e 95's 
[.. Rough 10 {upport 12 8 a twelvemonth., 4 engage 
Bett NA 164. betwe 
| Better thus. Buy, to return to Nicholas Hart; ! bad 
held Sir, you will think it a very extraordivar) It o 
5 8 a man to gan bis livelibood 1 ” the 


4 * 
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ſeeping, and that reſt. as well. ar induſtry, oo. 


procure a man ſuſtenance;— 


if fo fearful a ſtorm of Sage bell 00 * [he | 17 
moſt innocent perſon that ever us for our /ns, them 5 1 
we have teafon to take that kind and merciful admo—-ã 
nicton of the Son of God to fin no more, leſt K 9 
a it! it be HEE come upon ourſelves. © 

Tillotſon, Sermon. 47. 
ie if. ſo fearful a ſtorm. of ven 
fell, for cur fins, u pon the maſt! innocent. bit oY 


ever was, — ů —„V— 1 Wy 


During this. retreat the Mackiavilian was not idle, 
but ſecretly fomented- diviſions, and wrought over _ Mi 
to his fide ſome of the inferior actors, relerving-a  - 1 
| Kage door to Datel, Hb he had a key, 

15 Tatler, r 193. = 


As bt 28 4 on che arrangement, it is not = 
eaſy to know whether the term [only] relate to the 
word immediately preceding, or that FLOWS. - 
It ſhould be, R_—_ 

During this retreat, 1 the Machiaviſian was not ils, © 1 
but ſecretly fomented diviſions and wrought over 
„d his ſide fome of the inferior actors, reſerving a 
cM trap-door to himſelf, to which % had a key. 


The Memorandum-Book, which puts it in every. 
lady's power to keep a more exact regiſter of all her 
engagements, and to ſtate the balance of viſits falely © 
between debtor * creditor. Advent. Ne 23. 


U 


It ought to be, Ln ant ſtate faire - 
ly the a of we between debior _ creditor. 
PRO Ig Fo *Þ > 
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ibave hitherto preſented only the more inſignifi. WM the v 
cant and lazy part of mankind under the denominz. W made 
1 tion of dead men, together with the degrees towards with 4 
non · exiſtence, in which others can neither be- ſaid to 

kue or be defunct, but are only animalt merely dreſrd WM. Th 
- Up like men, and differ from each other but as flies I 110% 

do by a little colouring of their wings. ſome 
| e „„ NS 154. to apc 
It ought to be. in which others —( 
dan neither be {iid 70 be alive nor be defunct. but are Ml after 3 
animals only, dreſſed merely up like men, &c. 5 N 
| Or thus, — . in which others can nei. f 
| ther be ſaid to be alive nor dead, but are animals on. pos 
1 3, dreſſed merely up like men, &c. 79 
Lady Formal and Mrs Prim were once the moſt . 
__ Intimate females living: they curtſied to one another and Bs 
regularly at church and the play-Houſe, talked toge · he we 
ther where - ęver they met, and left their names once tranſpe 
à month regularly at each other's houſes for ſeveral and 
Fears together. Adventurer, No 23. take p 


Better thus. they curthed regulariy to 70 
| one another at church and the Aer af ? It is 
„ 5 „ N the ch. 
to the 
have b 
Tbe 


Is Whilſt the ſoldiers employed themſelves in gather- 
ing thole. treaſures too attentively, the king eſcaped 
out of their hands. _ | Rellin's An. Hip. 
Jl Q tio 


9 Better Whilſt the ſoldiers employed themſelves and he 
- - eſcaped out of their hands, - liege c 


| * 4 | | : * . | | Cy ; - 
T ̃ be old gentleman's contuſion was increaſed bi 1 q, 


8 


N 


* * 4 adds 4 
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the wands; that crbwded upon him. He firſt 
made ſome attempts to apologize for his Wi 
with aum ieee N 

; een No 13 


The ſenſe? would be wore perſpicuous by the 
following arrangement; He at firſt wade 
ſome attempts, with ikwirdneſs' and ee 
to apologize for his ſuſpicions, 1 8 


— Cotta did not treat Heraclea, which he took 
after a long ſiege by treachery in the ſame manner. 


Better. Cotta did not treat Heraclea in the ams 
manner, Which, ages long lege, he took Ta: ea 


chery. of 4 


The pirit of enterprize Dy the 15 of . 
Lon were not yet quelled in the young ſoldier ; 


and he received orders to attend K. William when. 
he went to the ſiege of Namur, with exultation and _ 


"MW 7ran/port; believing his elevation to inde pendeneg 


and diſtinction as certain as if he had been N to 


take N of A We and eſtate. | 
Adventurer, N 0 7 


the clauſe (with An . and tranſi 
to the young ſoldier or K. William. 


port) belong 


The ſpirit of enterprize and the hope 


and he; with exultation and tranſport, received or- 
ders to attend K. William when he 'v went to the 
ſiege of Namur; &c. wing 22 30 IN 


. by 


It is Aifficult, at- faſt fi ght, to determine — 56 


"This would —_— 
have been prevented by the following arrangment: 
of. preſump 
tion were not yet quelled in JR young ſoldier; 


T ſhall loſe this diſcourſe ws pur 4 5 
nion ; 


1 
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tion on theſe three Tpecies ®, * who ſeem to be allied, 
by a certain agreement, in 4 mediocrity of under- 
ſtanding. Guardian, N© gz. 


As far as depends upan the arrangement, it can- 
not be determined whether the member, - [by a cer- 


dam agreement] relate to that immediately going 


before or that following. The ambiguity might 
be removed by the following arrangement: 
I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe with a parallel reflection 
on theſe three ſpecies, ho, by à certain agreement, 
ſeem to be allied in a mediocrity of underſtanding, 


It ! is with a ſecret ſorrow and vexation of mind, 


| that I muſt tell the ſequel of the ſtory, and let my 


reader know, that this faithful fair who were ready 
to haye died in each others arms, about three years 
after their eſcape, upon ſome trifling diſeuft, grew to 
a eoldneſs at firft, and at length fell ont to ſuch a 
degree, chat they left one another and parted for 
Ever. erh Tatler, N 192, 
Better thus, It! is with a ſecret ſorrow and vex- 
ation of mind, that 1 muſt tell the ſequel of the 
- Nory, and let my reader know, that about three 
years after their eſcape, upon ſome trifling diſguſt, 
E his faithful pair, who were ready to have died in 
each others arms, grew cold at firſt, and at length 
fell out to ſuch a degree, that they ts one an- 
_ther and pared for ever. 


"3 is very difficult, 1 1 to exprols violent 
| Motions, which are very fleeting and tranſitory, ei- 
ther in colours or . Guardian, NO 86. 


„Petter 


* 
1 


— 


3 * AY 7 
8 * 
* 


7 * 


* viz. A critic, Iniſer and free-thinker, 


* 
. 


EN. 
Bette 
expreſs, 
which 2 
She! 
ble to d 
terms; 
day wh 
houſe, 

Bett. 
being e 
againſt 


I wo 
raters 
that be 
knows 
to diſce 
not am 


Bett. 
is done 


hypocr 

If n 
goodne 
inconſi 
enguiry 

Bett 
the tru 
enquary 
adverſa 

Inve 
ture, 


2 e* * 


Better thus, It is; I believe, very difficult ta. 


Ma either in colours or words, violent — 7 ; 


which are very fleeting and tranſitor y. 


She had not, indeed, any hope of va a> 
ble to defend herſelf. ty her accuſer, upon gu 
terms; nor did ſhe know how to ſubſiſt z ſingle | 
day when ſhe had returned his bill and quitted his 
bones Adventurer, N 8. 

Better thus. She had not, indeed, any hope of 


being ever able, upon. equal wand to defend herſelf 
againſt her accuſer ———— - 


5 


1 wontd by no means preſume to tax ſuch. "ES 
racters with bypocriſy, as is done tos frequently; 
that being a vice which I think none but he, who 
knows the ſecrets of men's hearts,- ſhould. ORE | 


to diſcover in another, where the proofs 'of ie'ds _ \ | 9 


not amount to a demonſtration. | 
SB  Speflator; No 494. 

Better thus. I would by no means preſume, as 
is done too frequently, to tax ſuch characters with 
by pocriiy 3— * 


If number be draltiry: to > ade this ruth and 
goodneſs of any religion, ours will be found not ſo 
inconſiderable as our adverſaries would make it upon 
enquiry. 8: \ * 4 

Better thus. If number be neceſſary to prove 
the truth and goodnels of any religion, ours, upon - 
enquiry, will be found not ſo inconſiderable as our 
adverſaries would make it. 5 : 


Fa 


Inveterate evil habits, partly from their own Naw. = 


ture, ot a ſeveral diſadvantages of ever. Mt 


obtaining | 


— 


— 


3 
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| obtaining deliverance from the dreadful conſequen- the won 
ces of them, and partly ue the Juſt W and ſenſe, vv 
* permiſſion of God, © teration 

Better thus. Inveterate evil; habits, partly 3 « paſſion 
their own nature, and partly from the juſt judgment | 
and permiſſion F Cod, put men under ſeveral diſad- The 1 


_-- vantages in their ever obtaining deliverance from the Nrany ot! 


| dreadful conſequences of them. ee ce of 
eagues, 
| Men are in danger of falling in gippery places, wounds 
"had of being entangled; when they walk in the There 
midſt of ſnares canningly laid for them. It is not 10d 4 
in men, to order their own ſteps, and to reſtrain * th 
their inclinations and paſſions in the preſence of a en b 
n temptation, thus diſabled and entangled. i — 3 
Better thus, It is not in men, thus diſabled and Nremoved 
4 to order their own ſteps, and to reſtrain We diſta 
their inclinations and ran in W of a Were mig 
1 . 11 . x | The ( 
"RULE vil. 2 
Words expreſſing things eoninefted in thought At the 
ought to be Placed a as near together © as PRs ity 
| I it's © 
1 Eranple. | | ccaſions 
1 had the curiof ty the other day to follow a crowd dier 1 
of people near Billingſgate, who. were conducting a 
paſſionate woman who ſold fiſh to a magytrate, in order 
do explain ſome words which were ill taken by one There 
of her own quality: and profeſſion i in the market. Parating 
ON Tatler, N ac. — 
Up 
Thi ene might lead one. to imagine, that 2 A* 


9 25 


: * 


13 * 
p * 
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the woman, fold fiſh to the magiſtrate; a wrong 
ſenſe, which might eaſily be avoided, by a ſmall al- 
teration ; thus, who were conducting to a magiſtrate 1 
4 p:ſnate woman who fold Ad, &c. y N | 


The next day he was removed in a wagon, with 
many others who. were in the ſame condition, to a 
place of greater ſafety, at the diſtance of about three 
leagues, where proper care might be taken of their 
wounds. | Adventurer, N 7. 


There is a harſhneſs i in the arrangement of this 
period, occaſioned by violently ſeparating the verb 
from the ſubject. which it refers to. The ſeatence 
night be arranged thus; The next day, he, with 
many others, who were in the ſame ſituation, -was 
removed in a wagon to a place of greater. ſafety, at 
he diſtance of about three leagues, where proper 
are might be taken of their wounds. 


The Guardian, ſpeaking of a mind fuffcieatly 
urniſhed with ideas to ſupport folitude, and keep 
pan agrecable convertition with itſelf, fays, | 


| 


At the fame time L muſt own, that as a mind thus 
orniſhed, feels a ſecret pleaſure 3 in the conſciouſneſs. 
if it's own perfection, and is delighted with ſuch 
ccaſions as call upon it, to try it's force, a li vely 


rior to the former in 2 perſons of much weaker hends, 
| Guardian, NO 31. 


There is a conſiderable ambiguity occaſioned by 
parating two "clauſes which are moſt intimately 


loved by the following arrangement, = — 4 
be Wi: 090 in perſons of 1 weaker beads, 
19 an 


N . 4 
"7 


magination ſhall produce a pleaſure very little in- - { 


need... The ambiguity would have been ren 
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| hall produce a pleaſure very little inferior to the ll The) 
former. 4 8-8 tho gets CIA F man, W 

his lody 


girl a p. 
him, an 


Dey in ſuch a ſenſe, nationally: achnowleged and 
worſbipped the Maker of heaven and earth, when the 
reſt of the world were ſunk in idolatry, as rendered N call him 
them, in fact, the peculiar people of God: he thou 
| 8 | Butler's Analogy, Weatly ſu 


Better. When the reſt of the world. were ſunkWM Bette 
in idolatry, they nationally acknowleged and worſtij- young g 
ped the Maker of heaven and earth, in ſuch a ſenſe as 


d tak 
rendered them, in fact, the peculiar people of God, ** 


Hiſtory is full ef examples /uficiert, one wouli yy. 
zmagine, to deter princes, if attended to, from per- 

mitting the companions. of, their idle hours, or the To a 
inſtruments of their pleaſures, to exceed the boundsMeridence 


of thoſe provinces, Bolingbroke. Ned falſe, 


There are, perhaps, too many particulars admittec therefor, 
into this. period: to retain the whole it ought to b edited 
arranged thus : ——Hiſtory is full of examples, 3M 
attended to, ſufficient, cone would imagine, to dete 
princes from permitting the companions'of their idle 

hours, or the inſtruments of their pleaſures, to «xi 
+ gecd the bounds of thoſe provinces, 


There is this direct, eaſy, and obvious account o 

it, that people really ſaw and heard a thing not in 

_ credible, which they affirm ſincerely and with fu 
. aſſurance, they did ſee and hear. Butler. 


Better. There is this direct, eaſy, and obi 
ous account of it, that people really ſaw. and heard 
-a thing not incredible, which they ſincerely an 

wich full aſſurance 2firm, they did ſee and __ 
| b | 6 


e * „ * 
A "2 * - 
. "as gt 
4 b 
* = 


They have indeed: heard of a wild young gentle- 
man, who would rake about the town, and take up 


girl a pretty flory, that was fool enough to believe 
him, and had a right to many a child that did not 
call him father :' but that in ſome of thoſe frolics 


ently ſuffered. Adventurer, NO 30. 


Better. They have indeed heard of a wild 
young gentleman, who would rake about the town, 
and take up his lodgings at a bagnio, who had told 
a pretty flery to many a girl that was fool enough 
to believe him; and had a right to many a child 
that did not call him father : a . 


To 7h ae becauſe there is, if there were, like 
evidence from teſtimony for miracles acknowlege- 


Wcredited ; this is the ſame as to argue, that if, two 
ren of cqually good reputation, had given evidence 
2 different cauſes no way connected, and one of 


em had been convicted of perjury, this confuted 
e teltimony of the other. Butler's Analogy. . 


eltimony, for miracles acknowleged to be falſe, as 
or thoſe wrought .in atteſtation of Chriſtianity ; then 
o argue, that, for this reaſon, the evidence in the lat- 


3 to argue, that if two men, of equally good repu- 
tion, had given evidence in different cauſcs no 


5 other alſo of perjury, Or, ——and the te/timo- 
| . Q 2 a 3 1 
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his lodgings at a bagnio; who had ted many a 


he thought no harm, and for others he had fufficis . 


ed falſe, as for thoſe in atteſtation of Chriſtianity, - 
therefore the evidence in the latter caſe is not to be 


Better thus, If there were like evidence from. 


er caſe, .is not to be credited, would be the ſame | 


ray connected, and one of them being after ward 
onvicted of perjury, that therefore this fbould cnick 
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y of the une being confuted, that therefort this co. Uf 
futed the teſtimony of the other alſo. © | rema! 


N ene, can diſtinguiſh ſuch a cauſe of fatisfadto paſt. 
in his own mind, T believe, Treati iſe on the Sublime. 


: þ Better thus. No one, ! believe, can diſtinguiſh ** 

fuch a cauſe of ſatisfaction in his own mind. a gras 

it b q becam 

: TEAM | R U. L E Ix, TITEL £4 autho 

|| Relative. words ought to be placed a as near if} n 5 
poſible to the words to which ey relate. 

| Bet 

Exanples. attend 

15 | | have { 

Two mornings ago a gentleman came in to m) ful ma 


Lady Lizard's tea-table, who is [diſtinguiſhed i; 
town by the good taſte he is known to have in p 


lite writings, ef] pecially ſuch as relate to love and gal 
lantry. Suardian, NO 16. 


The relative who is too far ſeparated: from thi 
"ro. to which it relates, 1M hanna be helpet 
153 | 


Tuo mornings 2g0 camein to my Lady Lizard 
tea · table a gentleman, who is diſtinguiſhed 1 in tow 
by his good taſte, &c. —————— 


* 


1 


| Upon this general view of the ſcripture, I woul 
- remark, how great a length of time the whole rel 
tion takes u . near fix thouſand years of which 


paaſt. Butler's Anaigy _ "uy 
There is a ſlight ambiguity and inelegance oc he ſep 


Loned by this W e It would be better thu 


Upe 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 73 
' Upon this general view of the ſcripture, I would 


remark, how great a length'of time the whole rela- | 
tion takes up, of which near fix thouſand years are 


As for my part, when I have happened to attend 
the corple of a friend to his interment, and have ſeen 
a graceful man at the entrance of a church · yard, who 
became the dignity of his function, and aſſumed an 
authority which is natural to truth, pronounce, I 
am the reſurrection and the life: 1 

| n 8 Guardian, NO 2r, 

Better. As for my part, when I have happened to 
attend the corpſe of a friend to his interment, and 
have ſeen, at the entrance of a church-yard, a grace- 
ul nan, who became the dignity of his function, &c, 
0 The following letter is written by an honeſt coun- - 

1 try-man to his miſtreſs, and came to the hands of a 

. lady of good ſenſe wrapped about a thread paper, 
who has long kept it by her as an image of artleſs 

love. e S pectator, NO 324. 


Better thus. The following letter is written by an 
honeſt country- man to his mĩſtreſs, and came, wrap- 
ped abaut a thread. paper, to the hands of a Lady of 
good ſenſe, who has long kept it by her as an image 
of artleſs love, | 


RU LE X. N 


In arranging words in a period, that order is al- 
ways the moſt agreeable, where, without obſcuring 
the ſenſe, the moſt important images, the moſt ſo- 
dorous words, and * longelt members are at the 
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| thoughts upon paſtoral poetry after A 


cloſe: . Hence, to place a circumſtance late in a pe 


17 — or at the cloſe, muſt always have a bad ef-. follow 
beinen * OR Poagah 03 14 "3 
I.!᷑ is farther to be obſerved, that there are Tome 1 
| periods which cannot be ſo conſtructed as to cloſe Gn 7, k 
- with the word which makes the greateſt figure; W1 2 
and in that caſe the capital word ought, if poſſible, WF _-- 
to be pom the beginning. e happei 
\ 180 0 By 4 HR 25 Revs | Bet 
A rumour was ſpread that Philip was fick; that wil f 
rumour was followed by another that Philip was Wl Pe! 
dead, and then, as if all danger had died with him, yn | 
you dropped your preparations : whereas, thea, MI © e 
then was your time to puſh, and be active; then foe gen 
Was your time to fecure yourſelves, and confount Wl 1 1 
bim at once. _ Second Olynthian of Demoſthenes I but wo 
#ranſiated by Lord Lanſdowne. | | _ 8 
Better thus. — and af once to conſound him. the ear 
; $4639 th I pleaſur, 
Having delivered my thoughts upon paſtoral po- nalyze 
etry, after a didactic manger, in ſome foregoing pa 
Pers, ——— ! ſhall cloſe the whole with the fal Bett 
lowing fable or allegory, the mi 
4-004 088 __ Cuardian, NO 3% all the 
After being engaged in the principal ſubject, il *©2 / 
is with reluctance, we are brought down to gi PE 
attention to a circumſtance, The following a ' 
rangement would therefore have been more agteꝗ f © 
-able.'' e RATE ſeveral 
Having, in ſeme foregoing papers, delivered mi , * 


didactj; | 
mange 336 th 


Ee Z "18H. CRAMMAR, WH 


manner. — I ſhall cloſe” TONY the 
following fable or allegory. (#1454 


He then told her of his firſt meeting with this | 
lady, and of every circumſtance that had happened _ 
ſince; concluding with his determinations to leave 
her, and with a thouſand promiles of fidelity to his 
wite, if ſhe generouſly conſented, after whay had | 
happened, to receive him as a huſband— 

World, N 00 . 5 

Better. He then told her of his firſt meeting 


with this' lady, and of every circumſtance that had 


happened ſince ; concluding with his determina- 
tions to leave hay.” and with a thouſand 


of fidelity to his wife; , after what had happened, ip 0 


ſhe generouſly er to receive him as a W 


In like manner, the paſſions of the mind, which . 
put the world in motion, and produce all the buſtle 
and eagerneſs of the buſy crowds that ſwarm upon 
the earth; the paſſions, from whence ariſe all the 
pleaſures and pains that we ſee and hear of, if we a- 
nalyze the 1 of man, are very few: . 
| Adventurer, NO g. 
WM. Better. In like manner. if we analyze 
the mind of man, the paſſions from whence ariſe 


very few. 


Sans creatures caſt their eggs as chance dle 
them, and think of them no farther, as inſefts and 
ſeveral kinds of fiſh. Spectator, NO 120. 
Better. Some creatures, as inſects and ſeveral 
kinds of fiſh, caſt their eggs as chance e them, 
and think of them no farther, 1 fil 


all the pleaſures and pains that we ſee and hear id ars 4 mn 
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Rf hall conclude this pa 
paſtoral poetry, Which is 2 moſt conſiderable kind 


cons of any firs whatſoever. 


FP from which jealouſy or cap rice might again at any 


per by obſerving, that 
of eaſy writing, hath oftneft been attempted with il 


Guardian, No 15. 
bath ofineft, of any ſort 


Better. $i 


-Melifla determined not to attempt ite juſti- 
fication, while it would render her veracity ſuſpect. 
ed, and appear to proceed only from the hope of 
deing reſtored to a ſtate of ſplendid dependence, 
* remove ber, W cauſe and without notice. 

Adventurer, NO 8, 

| Better, Melfla — Jetermined not to attem pt 
her juſtification, while it would render her veracity 
ſuſpected, and appear to proceed only from the 


hope of being reſtored to a fate of ſplendid depen- 


fence, from which jealouſy or cap rice might a- 
gain, without canfe and without _ at any time 
remove her. iq: | 


_ 


A gay young gentleman in the country, net many 


_ years ago, fell deſperately in love with a blooming 


Joung creature, whom give me leave to call Meliſſa, 
| -  Gmafdian, No 85. 
Better thus. Not many years ago, a gay young 
gentleman in the country, fell 2 in lows 
with a blooming fine creature. 


Every rocket ended in a conſtellation, and Kew 

ed the air with ſuch a ſhower of ſilver ſpangles as o- 

pened and enlightened the whole ſcene from time t: 
| aue, | 

Bette 


n N © 103. 
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Better thus. Evety rocket ended in a conſtella- 
tion, and ſtrewed the air with ſuch a ſhower of fit 


rer ſpangles, as, rom time to time, . and en a1 
lightened the whole ſcene. 993 


The poſis which, require 1 men "A mining and un⸗ 
common parts to diſcharge them; are ſo very few, 
that many a great genius goes out of the world 
without ever having had an opp rtunity to exert 
. itſelf; whereas perſons of ordinary endowments 

meeh with occaſions fitted to their parts and capaci- 
„des very day in the common occurrences of life. * 
| TH _ Speftator, N 353. 
Better thus. whereas perſons . 
ordinary We meet, every day in the mmm 
i occurrences of tife, with N "bred to 0s. 


- parts and 6 capacities, Wt" wn 
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891 a arranging different Sauce i 15 ne be. 
riod, if force or livelineſs of expreſſion be aimed 
at, then, the natural arrangement may be inverted, 

7 6 as to ſuſpend the thought as much as poſlible, 

and bring it out full and intire at the cloſe. But 

it muſt always be obſerved, that a period ought 
never to be conſtructed ſo, as to admit of more chan 
one complete cloſe in the ſenſe. 
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The flage might be made a perpetual ſource of hb | 
moſt noble entertainments, were it under proper 
regulations. Spect. N 93. 

As this period is at preſent arranged, the ſeaile 
admits of a complete cloſe upon the word (enter- 
daintments); after which another danke W 


- 0 ** 1 
- p — 
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| ly introduced, and the ſentence heavily concluded. 
This would have been prevented by the following 
arrangement; Here the ſtage under proper 


regulations, it might be made a perpetual ſource 
f the moſt noble eee. | 


The tune that he played, was 0 l intricate and 


5 perplexing, that the pi thay food Aock. fil, like 
5 people aſtoniſhed and confounde 


This p jod admits of a full cloſe upon the word 
(ſiock- ſtill): Better thus. — The tune that he 
played, was ſo intricate and perplexing, that the 
ſhepherds, like people RG a Mr 
| fied flock till. 


A bully thinks 8 conſiſts wholly 3 in being 
brave, and therefore has regard to no one rule of 
Ae, it he preſerves himſelf from the accuſation of 
 Cowardice, Tatler; NO 217. 
Better. A bully thinks honour conſiſts wholly 
in being brave; and therefore, if he preſerves him - 
{elf from the accuſation. of cowardice, has rec to 
und one rule of tife, 


Henee it frequently happens, that the boad of & 
nity is diſſolved, and perpetual variance created 
between families, by the miſtake or forgetfulneſs of « 

| Servant... enturer, NO 23. 
It would be better thus. Hence it frequently 

Happens, that, by the miſtake er forgetfulneſe of a 

Jervant, the bond of amity is diflolved and _w_ 

cual variance created between families, 


By ahi means hs thi grant frier lathe onde 
1 tion 


3 N31. 
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tion of a great and Haft Fame, by perſonal labour, | 
perſonal knowlege, 1 valour. 

SpeRtatir, N 0 1 39. 
Better thus. By theſe means, by perſonal labour, 


perſonal knowlege, perſonal valour, has this great 
prince laid the foundation of a great and lafting fame, 


This evidence may be confronted, by hiſtorical eri. 
dende 08The bene ſide, if there be any. 
| Butlers . 
Better: If there be any hiſtorical evidence on 
the other ſide, this evidence may be confronted by he 


This, as I have faid before, we ought to acqui= 
eſce in, that the Sovereign Being, the great author 
of nature, has in him all poſſible perfection, as well 
in kind as in degree; to ſpeak according to our me- 
thods of conceiving. Spectator. 

This period admits of a complete cloſe upon the | 
word (degree,) after which another clauſe is heavi- 
ly introduced, and the ſentence concluded in a lan- 
guid manner. In ſach periods we are diſguſted to 
find new circumſtances introduced after we imagin- 
ed that the period had been concluded, It would 
dave been better thus: This, as I havEſaid' before; 

a. Ive ought to acquieſce in, that the Sovereign Being, | 
ed the great author of nature, has in him, 79-/peak ac» 
f a erding to. our methods of conceiving, all poſſible per- 

Jo ction as well in kind as in degree. 


tl | 

4 Who can expreſs the grief, horror, and eſpatr; 

de- With which a father exhibited this ſpectaele to a mo- 
her and a wife, who expected à fon fon and a hu tand 

ith all che tenderneſs and ardour of conjnge and 

fla · Parental affection. Adventurer, N 2 47. 


on Better. 


D 
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„ | bes to a mother. and a 


Wife, who, with all ee eee ardour of 
| ern and e e gen 4 os and 


: 
o 


Thus en may 1 find employment, and 


the buſy part of mankind will furniſh the contempla- 
tive with the materials of ſpeculation to the end of time, 


Adventurer, NO gx.. 


better. Thus curioſity may always find employ- 


Nia and, te the end of time, the buſy part of man · 


kind will furniſh the b Wiki with the materi- 


| als of ſpeculation. 


The ſofteſt of our britiſh ladies expoſe their arms 
and necks to the open air; which the men could not 


do without catching. cold, for want of being accuſ 
tomed ts it Guardian, 


NO 102, 

Better thus. The ſofteſt of our britiſh ladies ex. 
poſe their arms and necks to the open air; which 
the men, for want of being accuſtomed to 1 cannot 


do without catching cold. 


He tells us ſoon after, thro” a ſmall miſtake of 
ſorrow for rige, that during the whole action he 


- was ſo very ſorry, that he could have attacked half 2 


118 of the fierceſt Mohocks in the exceſs of his grief, 
| Spe. N 341. 


Better chus. He tells us ſoon- after, thro' 1 


mall miſtake of ſorrow for rage, that during the 


whole action he was ſo very ſorry, that, in the excgſf 
of his grief, he could have attacked half a ſcore of 
8252 fierceſt Mohocks. | 


Here are all the great and fprightly images s tha 
n g $f the ught 


Bett. 
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thought can form of this generous beaſt, expreſſed 
in ſuch force and wh 205 of ityle, as would have gi- 
ven the great wits of antiquity. new laws for the ſub- 
blime, had they been acquainted with theſe writings. 
ob I le I 4 Guardian, NO 86. 
Better thus. Here are all the great and fprightly 
images that thought can form bf this generous beaſt, - 
expreſſed in ſuch force and vigour of ſtyle, as would 
have given the great wits of antiquity, had they been 
acquainted with theſe writings, new laws for the ſub- 
blime, | 


of PUNCTUATION.  - 


WW What is Punctuation ? | 
MW Punctuation is the art of dividing a diſcourſe, by 
points, into ſentences and members of f:ntences, © 
What 1s a Point? 27 115 . 
A Point is a ſmall character which denotes the 
length of a pauſe or ſtop in reading, regulates the 
cadence of the vote, aſſiſts in the pronunciation, 
and prevents ambiguity in the ſenſe. | 
How many Poiats are there ? 2 
There are chiefly four, which denote the time or 
length of a pauſe, viz. | 


F Comma, | n 
; Gi > marked thus, 1. 
® Period, . 


What is the uſe of the Comma? Fx 

1. Comma denotes the ſhorteſt pauſe, and gene- 

nlly ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe members of a pe- 

nod, or ſentence, in each of which there is a verb 

ind a nominative ; as, 1 
+ That 
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That ſo many men are pleaſed with trifles, is ow. 


' Ing to the weakneſs of the human mind; which WW Wh 
makes them love things that are eaſily comprehend: Li 
Comm 

ts The comma alſo diſtinguiſhes the ſerena contra 
nouns, adjectives and verbs, not connected by a Thi 
conjunction; as, things 
A man never becomes learned without ſtudy, 2. 1 
method, taſte and application. ceptive 
He was a diligent, modeſt, lentied, pious and Wit 
_ Giſcreet man. but wil 
We were not ſent into this wed merely to eat, It i 
drink, ſleep and propagate our ſpecies. this w 
3. Nouns in the vocative cafe require a Comma Man 
both before and after them; as, he has 
Awake, O fword, againſt my ſhepherd, &c. vine a 
This, O men of Athens, is what my duty Prompt: that he 

ed me to repreſent to you. 3.9 
With heads declin'd, ye lid; homage pay ; As t 
Be ſmooth, ye rocks, ye rapid foods, give way. I the mit 
4. The Comma often prevents ambiguity in the 4. U 
ſenſe and connection of words; as, various 
When I went to the ſhip, to ſee Wy Giſter, © lities of 
Was floating in the harbour. My | 
Here it is doubtful whether ſiting refers to is large 


or ſiſter; but the Commas ſeperate the clauſe, rect; 
fee my ſiſter, connect the pronoun Joe with 1, v 
and determine the ſenſe ; thus, theſe 8. 
When 1 went to the /hip, ſbe was foating, Ke. | 
5. In citing ſections of books, or verſes of char *. f 
ters, the Comma divides theſe ſections or verſes t recet 


thus, are of 
Book II. Sect. 3, 4, 5, 6. « Chap. IV. ver. 9, 10 mon w 
Fr . ; 4 TE mu” and be 
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What is the uſe of the Semicolon? 
1, Semicolon denotes a longer pauſe than BY £ 
Comma, and is uſed to divide nouns of different or 
contrary. fignifications ; as, 


Things ſacred; things profane; things foreign; ; 1 


things domeſtic ; Ge. 

2. It is uſed before adverſative, ative, and EX» 
ceptive conjunctions; as, 

With the mind I myſelf ſerve the law of God ; 
but with the fleſh the law of ſin. 

It is great folly for men to ſet their hearts o 
this world; For it's enjoyments are very uncertain. 

Man is a creature ſubject to many troubles; yet 
he has no reaſon to repine at the equity of the di- 
vine adminiſtration; wnleſs he can make it . 
that he is puniſhed beyond his deſert. 

3. It is often uſed in compariſons; thus, 

As the foil is improved by proper culture; þ is 
the mind by education. 

4. When things are compared or contraſted in 
various particulars, the Semicolon divides the qua- 
lities of one thing from thoſe of another; thus, 

My book is fine paper; yours is coarſe: mine 
is large print; yours is ſmall : mine is was cor- 
rect; yours is full of blunders. 


N B. The word but i is underſtood after with of 
theſe Semicolons, | 


For the various delights human nature is capuble > 
of receiving, are not all of equal importance: ſome 
are of an inferior nature, which we enjoy in com- 
mon with other animals; others are more exalted, 
and becoming the dignity of human nature: ſome 
are faint and languid; others more lively and tranſ- 
porting: ſome TRE and momentary, yielding 
: ©. n 


J 


n e while others are permanent 
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and laſting. 


N. B. Theſe two examples wil party terve to 
_ diſtinguiſh the uſe of the Colon from that of the 
Semicolon, NY 


s. The Semicolon is Ee? Sal uſed inſtead of 
the Parentheſis, as is alſo the Comma; but with 
this difference; The Semicolon incloſes a long 
Clauſe ſubdivided by Commas ; whereas that inclot- 
ed by the Comma, can admit of no ſubdiviſion. 

What is the uſe of the Colon? 

I. Colon requires a longer pauſe tuan the Semi- 
colon, and denotes a complete ſenſe in reſpect of 
granmatical conſtruction; but not in reſpect of the 
author's intention ; 10 that the mind is left in ſuſ- 
penſe till ſomething be added to make the ſenſe 
more perfect; as, 
All men are ſinners: 
John is a ſinner. 

Be not deceived : 
good manners. 

2. When things are compared or contraſted, the 
Colon divides the different branches of the compa 
riſon or contraſt ; thus, ; 

Are they Hebrews ? ſo am It are they Irael- 
_ ſo am I: are they the ſeed of Abraham ? lo 

Cc. 

eue is it's own reward; vice it's own puniſh 

ment: virtue ennobles the mind ; vice debaſeth it: 


John is a man: therefore, 


evil communications corrupt 


virtue inſpires the mind with true courage; vice 


155 fills it with abject timidity. 5 
3. When the members of a period are of a /i 
. cenſtruction , A Semicolon is ſufficient Fo 
Givi 
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divide 
requi 
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divide them; but when of an aſertive form, they 
require A Colon: : Example; 

When thou didſt firſt call me out of the darkneſs 
of my. father's houſe into thy ſaving light ; when 
thou didſt often cheriſh and encourage me in the 
ſteps of my pilgrimage ; when thou didſt furhiſh 
me with plenty, and crown me with victory in a 
ſtrange land; when, laſtly, thou didſt even overlade 
my feeble age with joy, in a rightful heir of my 
own body, was 1 then forward at all theſe times to 
to acknowlege thee, Go. 

Here the adverb when has ſuch a cloſe ad! im- 
- W mediate reference to the ſubjonctive part of the pe- 
nod as leaves the ſenſe entirely depending upon it, 

and fo can admit of no ſtronger point than a Semi- 
colon: but by changing the members of this period 
into the aſſertive form, they will admit of the Co- 


lon ; for then each member will contain a complete 
grammatical ſenſe: Thus; 


my father's houſe into thy ſaving light: thou didſt 
often cheriſh and encourage me in the ſteps of my 
pilgrimage: thou didſt furniſh-me with plenty, and 
crown me with victory in a ſtrange land: and, laſt- 
ly, thou didſt even overlade my feeble age with joy, 
in a rightful heir of my own body, Go. 


What is the uſe of the Period? 


he 1. Period requires the fulleſt pauſe, and denotes a 
it: complete ſenſe, both in reſpect of grammatical con- 
ir uction and of the author's intention. 


2. It is uſed in Contractions and Abbrevinioas | 


Are there any other points uſed i in writing? 
There are three, which require a different mo- 


R 3 dulatios 


PH 


Thou didſt firſt call me out of the guns of i | 


— 


r 
” 


— — 


1 and th n r eng 4 DN —_— 
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fon, my fon Abſalom } 


9 * 
YT * * 


o 
: 5. * 
© 
” 
. 
» * 


” 


dulation of the voice in correſpondence with the 


ſenſe; as, | 
Interrogation, } ' | „ 
Admiration, 5 marked thus, 11 
Parentheſis, 1 C () 


What is the uſe of the Interrogation ? 


+ Interrogation, as it's name imports, is always pla- 
ted at the end of an interrogative ſentence, and 
ſerves to diſtinguiſh a real queſtion from any other 
dentence conceived in the ſame terms: Example; 
Do you hearken to my words. 


This ſentence without the Interrogation is only 


a command; but when the Interrogation is placed 


After it, then it gives it an interrogative form; as, 


Do you hearken to my words? that is, 
Are you hearkening to my words? - 
In ſpeaking, fuch a ſentence as this is diftinguiſh- 
ed as a queſtion, by raiſing the tone of the voice ia 


pronuncing the laſt word, or that, on which the 


proper anſwer depends. _ 
| What is the ute of the Admiration ? 


1. Admiration denotes a ſentence expreſſive of 
paſſion ; ſuch as, love, joy, admiration, deſire, pity 


grief, averſion, &c. thus it always correſponds with 
an Interjection: Examples; 
What a grand piece of architecture is this !- 
O charming creature O my fon Abſalom ! m 
* ae Py 


2. Admiration is often, uſed as a note of Irony 
Þut as Irony implics ſomething different from wha 


is expreſſed, it would be better, for diſtinction 
e Ake, to invert the Admiration when applied to th 


H 


Fur poſe > thus, 


"Re , a * 6 * 1 
* 4 hu 129 — * * 7 * 
a * b * 
4 " oy N 
— i 2 \ t 
4 , * — WW * 


lle went thro! the field of battle, and diſplayed 
his valour in diſpatching the ann a HW 
hero indeed; 

What is the uſe of the Parenthefis ? g 


Parentheſis, contains certain words rte in 5 


a diſcourſe, which interrupt the ſenſe but explain 
the ſubject more fully. 
5 The proper characteriſtie of x Parentheſis is,. 
that it way be either taken in or left out, the ſenſe 
remaining entite. The words contained within 
the Parenthefis ought to be pronounced with a 
lower tone, and the pauſes, at the beginning and 


Jon. 


and the Bracket? | 
Bracket, marked thus, [ J. incloſes Wees or ſen⸗ 
' tence of the ſame fignification with the preceding 


Parenthefis enclofes one ſentence within another, 
tho' of a different fignification: Fxample ; 
I went on Sunday [the Sabbath] to the church, 


(if L may be allowed the compariſon) docs the eye. 
Of CAPET A L * 


unneceſſary to add ſomething concerning the uſe of 
Capitals; which are often very improperly uſed, 
and that even by ſome, who, in other TREE, are 
good ſcholars. 

. * are two _ of Capitals Viz. ſmall and 
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end of it, ſhould be equal to that of the Semico- 
What is the difference betwixt the Parembeſis 


one, and which may be uled in it's ſiead; but the 


Prejudice tinctures the judgment, as the jaundice 9 


'To what is faid of N it may not be 


. - 
— — 
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pfital without finiſhing it with the fame, 


- Proper name ſhould begin with a full Capital. 


N 
0 \ DO Og” 9 e 
7 * * 1 MS os 4 . *- 
EI . 
* 


1. It is improper to begin a ſentence with à ſmal 
Capital without a full Capital before it; and it is 
equally improper to begin a word with a ſmall Ca. 


2. Every new ſubject, paragraph, ſentence and 
3. A full Capital muſt always ſucceed a period, 


except where that point is uſed in contracting a 
word, and the ſenſe_ left imperfet, Q. 


4. Some authors begin every ſubſtantive with z 
full Capital, and in that caſe the Colon requires 


5. The pronoun of the firſt perſon ſingular, and 

the interjection O, muſt always be Capitals, 
56. A full Capital is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh pro- 
r names from common ſubſtantives ; but if all 
"the ſubſtantives begin with a Capital, proper names 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed by ſmall Capitals, or Italics, 
7. Words peculiarly emphatic muſt be diſtinguiſh: 


ed with Italics; but when Italics often occur for 


other purpoſes, it will be proper to diſtinguiſh them 
by Capitals, e 


VN. B Beſides, there is in every ſentence one em- 
phatic word at leaſt, to be diſtinguiſhed only by the 
tone of the reader's voice. To lay down rules in 
this caſe, for placing the emphaſis properly, would 
either ſwell this performance beyond it's defigned 
brevity, or they behoved to be defective: the maſter 


muſt therefore, point out the emphatic words to 


the ſcholars in the courſe of their reading. And 
ſuch as would ſtudy this particular by themſelves, 
may have recourſe to Sherridan's Lectures, where 
"this ſubject is treated of at great length, 


„ 


E 


it's u 


per pe 


eating 
By th 
ed in 
actio 
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A few ſentences WRT pointed and capitalled, ah, 9 
Jer * learner's "Yes here fubjained.  _ 9 


2 man may ſtifle any violent inclination: 8 
oppoſe a torrent of anger. or the ſolicitations of 1 
revenge With ſucceſs, But indolence is a ftream 1 
which flows flowly on. and yet undermines The þ 
foundation of every virtue, a vice of a more li 
lively nature: Were a more deſirable tyrant. than 
this ruſt of the mind, Which gives a tinfture g | | 
it's nature to every action of one's life; it were as ö 
little hazard To be loſt in a ſtorm: as to lie thus | 
perpetually becalmed. and it is to No purpoſe to | 
have within us the ſeeds of a thouſand good quali- | 
ties. If we want the vigour and reſolution neceſſa · = 
ry for exertiug them, | 

a faculty of doing Great and praiſe worthy things 
ſuffered to lie concealed is of no more Uſe to the A 
owner Than a heap of gold to the man who dares | 
not uſe it: | 3 

to-morrow Is ſtill the fatal time; wha all is to 
be rectified, to-morrow Comes: Goes: and ftill - 
we pleaſe ourſelves with the ſhadow, whilſt we 
loſe the Reality. unmindful that the preſent time 
alone is outs: the future is yet Unborn : and the 
paſt is dead and Can only live, as parents in their 
children. In the actions it has produced, 

if we look into the behaviour Of many with 
whom we converſe: we Shali find that moſt f 
their hours are taken Up in theſe. three articles, 1 
eating. drinking. and ſlecping: it is not meant 


By this that a man loſes his time. Who i is not Engag- U 
ed in public affairs: or in An illuſtrious courſe of i 
few action, On the ang it 15 certain our 4 
| 1 


. 4 FIR ” x 
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May very often be more profitably laid out in 
Such tranſactions as make no great figure in the 
World, than in ſuch as are Apt to draw, upon us 
the attention of mankind:  _ 


* ; MT Or PRE 
o 4 4 * a q ; a 


one may become wiſer _ better by ſeveral me. th. 
thods of employing himſelf in ſecrecy and filence, proſp 
and do what is laudable Without noiſe or oſtentati- wiſdc 
on; tion « 
ambition Raiſes. a 1 tumult in the ſoul, it Both 
_ inflames the mind: and puts It into a Violent hur- rate; 

ry of thought, it is ſtill reaching After an empty 
Imaginary good: that has not in it the power ta i &f 

| Abate or Satisfy it, 

boy Often is che 8 man caſt down and T 
=. diſappointed? if he receive Not praiſe Where he 2. A 


expected it, Nay. how often is he mortified with v 
the very praiſes which he receives? if t hey Do not A 
riſe ſo high As he thinks They ought, which they I ſenſe 
| ſeldom do: unleſs increaſed by flattery, becauſe MW 4 bloc 
few men have 80 good an opinion of us as We have WW 4/2cky 
of ourſelves; - No 

" if the ambitious man Can be ſo much grieved I uoleſs 
With praiſe itſelf? how will he be able to bear up more 
under ſcandal and defamation, _ Ho 
he Who can be tranſported with the extraordi- Tr 

| nary praiſes Of men, will be as much dejected bj four, 
7 their cenſures, Irony. 
bo little muſt the happineſs of the ambitions WI 
man be: who. by his ambition. Subjects himſelf A 1 
to the good or ill ſpeeches of others: and puts it in 
the power of every malicious tongue to throw him 
Into A fit of melancholy ! and deſtroy his natural 

Feſt and repoſe of mind; 

Ng of imagination are to be overlooked. whet 
they ariſe even to a warmth i in the recommendation 
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of what is praiſe worthy, but a Deliberate encou- 
ragement of vice: Tho! ſeaſoned with the higheſt 
degree of wit. is as criminal an action as any that 
Comes before the magiſtrate: and ought to be | 
treated as ſuch By all men; - 

there is nothing which gives one ſo pleaſing a 
proſpe& of human nature as the contemplation of 
wiſdom and beauty; the latter is the peculiar por - 
tion of the fair-ſex : but the happy concurrence of 


Both theſe excellencies in the ſame perſon. is a cha» 
racter Too celeſtial to be Frequently met with, 


of GRAMMATICAL FIGURES: 


The Grammatical figures are, 1. A Trope 
2. A Pleonalm. 3. 2905 hong 2 

What is a Trope? | 

A Trope is a word or ohraſe nſed- to a o 
ſenſe different from the literal; as, when we ſay, 
A block-head, an aſs, for a ſtupid fellow : To waſh the 
blackmoor,, for a fruitleſs undertaking. 

Note. This change of ſenſe is never to be uſed, 
unleſs it add dignity to the Seen, or en it 
more ſignificant. 

How many kinds of Tropes are erat 
Tropes are oſ various kinds, but chiefly tele 


four, viz, Metaphor, Metonymy, TN ang 
Irony. 


What is a Metaphor? | 
A Metaphor is a ſhort ſimile or image taken hon 
one ſubject to expreſs ſome reſemblance of another; 

as, when we ſay, Boiling with: rage: Bridle your 
paſſion : Here the image of a boiling pot is made uſe 
of to expreſs a very high degree of rage: And that 
pf a bridle to 1 gaity the reftraining of tome paſt Wha 
t 


ak — 
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What is a Metonymy ? 8 

- A Metonymy is that figure, FW TEM one word 
0 for e as, He eta i. e. be 
fword. Sr OA 
What is a | Synecdoche ?. ws 1 
A Synecdoche is that figure of ſpeech, hy which 
à part is taken for the whole, or the whole for a 
part; as, Aud there went out to John all Fudea and 
Feruſalem, and were all baptized of him in the river 
of Jordan, canfeſſing their ſins. The Jaul, tor the 
whole perſon. | 
What i is Irony ? ? 

Irony is that mode of. ſpeech, in which, by the 
tone of the voice, we ſhew, that ſomething very dit- 
ferent from what the words would naturally expreſs, 


is plainly intended; as, when we ſay, He is a very 


 boneft fellow; meaning, He is a very great villian, 
He is a fine hiſtorian indeed; meaning à great har, 
What is a Pleonaſm 
A Pleonaſm is that mode of ſpeech, in which un- 
3 words are uſed; as, They are ſtrictly unit 
ed by friend/hip together, for, By friendſhip, they are 
feiriflly united. I jaw it with my own eyes, meaning 
ſimply, 'Z/aw it. But if it ſhould be denied that ] 
| ſaw it, to expreſs the ſame thing with greater 
emphaſis, it might very properly be ſaid, I /aw it 
with my un eyes, or, will you FO what 7 faw with 
my own eyes ? 
What is an Ellipſis? a 
An Ellipſis is that figure of ſpeech, by which 
fome word or phraſe is left out in a ſentence with- 
out obſcuring the ſenſe ; as, 
1. The word mentioned immediately before; as, 


: de, came, Jau, and aue! where it is unne- 


; ceſlary 


matter 
lent m 
our CO 
vailin 


prejudi 


i * 9 * — * * % = 


quered, euer did, and ever” will hue you, I. e. J 
wer did love ou, and ever will love ou. 


ing the relative who, which, or that in it, the an- 


the promiſes he made. 


at? or, What man it that? 
turn to the right, i. e. to the right hand. 


i. e. It is a hard thing, A 
6. The relatives who, ubm, kick al thas 
may ſometimes be otiltied 3 as, This is the man I 


poke F. i, e of whom I ſpoke, . Send, me the goods I 
bught, i. e. which I bought. 


7, A whole clauſe may be omitted; as, It is 


matter of ſerious concern to generous and beneyo- 
nt minds, to ſee a ſpirit of deflenſion prevailing ia 
our country ; not oply as it {a ſpirit of difſenſion pre- 
vailing in our country ) deſtroys virtue, and {a ſpirit 
if diſſenfion prevailing in our country deſtroys ) common 
ſenle, and (@ſprrit of diſen/ion prevailing" in our coun- 
ry ) renders us, in a manner barbarous towards one 
mother ; but as it {a ſpirit of diſſenſian &c. ] perperu- 
ates our animoſities, (a ſtirit of &c.) widens: our 
breaches, and {a ſpirit of &c. ) ti anſmits our preſent 


aſlions, and (a ſpirit of &c. Latex 9s our Prefent 4 


Frejudices to our Lorne po 


2. In a relative ſentence, that is, a ſentence . f 


tecedent word may be left out; as, All the promiſes . 
which he made, he now denies, i, e. he ow denies all 


3. When by ſome other means, the. thonghe. 
is expreſſed, as pointing to a man, it is unneceſſa 
j to ſay, What man is that man ? but only Who is - 


4. Words clearly underſtood by mentioning hy . 
thers, may be left out; as, When you paſs the bridge, 


5. The were thing or act when — under- 
ſtood may be omitted; as, It is en der dere eee, : 


vH K . „ 
teſſary to fay, . Ceſar came, Cefar. ſaw, Cafar cn. 
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It * beet already ſaid, that vnde Wide 
and directs the pronunclation; marks the accents, 
diſtinguilhes the long and mort ſyllables ; and of 
conſequence comprehends the laws of nt wrt 
What is farther to be added upon this head, is ta. 
ken from Mr Johnſon's Grammar prefixed to his 
Engliſh Dictionary. 

Pronunciation is juſt,“ ſays he, « when every 
letter has its proper ſound, and when every {ſyllable 
has its proper accent, or, Which in Eapliſh verſifi 
cation is the ſame, its proper quantity. 


The ſounds of letters have bebn already e 
ed; and rules for the accent or quantity cannot 
eaſily be given, being ſubject to innumerable ex 
ceptions. Such, however, as 1 have read or form 

ed, 1 ſhall here pfopoſe. | 


th bY! + difſyllables formed by affixing a terminai 

on, the former ſyllable is commonly accented, a 

childiſh, kingdom, afteſt, ated, toilſome, love 

ſcoffer, fairer, foremoſt, z&alous, fulneſs, godly 
meekly, 7. 


2. Diſſyllables formed by 3 a Fyllable t 
- the radical word, have commonly the accent © 
- the latter; as, to beget, to beſeem, to beſtow. 


3. Of diſſyllables, which are at once nouns 4 
verbs, the verb has-commonly the accent'on th 
latter, and the noun on the former ſyllable ; 28, 
diſcant, a deſcant; to cement, a cement; z to cot 
träct, a contract. 


This rule has many exerptions Though 1 


— 


accent 
7 


latter ſ 
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(dom have their accent on the former, yet nouns 


often have it or the e as, MS per- 
fume. TOR 


i 4 All difſyllables ending in v, as cränny; i 

| 55 45 labour, favour; in ow, as willow, wallow,, 
- Wl cxcept allow; ia 4, as battle, bible; in /b, as 
bänih; in IT as cambrick, caſſock; in ter, as to 
batter : in age, as courage; in en. as faſten; in et, 
25 quiet, accent the former ſyllable. | 

5. Diſſyllable nouns in er, as canker, däuer, 
have the accent on the former fyllable. 1 

6. Diſſyllable verbs terminating in a conſunant” 
ud e final, as compriſe, eſcape; or having a diph- 
thong in the laſt ſyllable, as appeaſe, reveal; or 
ending in two conſonants, as aitend; hare the 
accent on the latter ſyllable. 

7. Diflyllable nouns having a diphthongci in the 
latter ſyllable, have commonly their accent on the 
latter ſyllable; as, applauſe; except words, in Gin: 
u, certain, moitntain. 

8. Triſſyllables formed by adding A termibation, 
r prefixing a ſyllable, retain the accent of the radi-- 
al word, as lovelinels, tenderneſs, contemner,. 


hending,- aſſurance. 


e firſt. 
10. Triſſyllables ending in ce, ent and ate, ac- 
ent the ficſt ſyllable, as colntenance, continence, 


2 


c laſt, as conni vence. or the mid - 


mul ate, 
8 2 All: 


Wagoner, phyſical, bolpatter, mne com- 


9. Triſſyllables ending i in aus, as gracious, - 805 
ous ; in al, as capital, in ion, as mention. accent... 


mament, imminent, elegant, | propagate, except 
dey be derived from words having the accent on 


le ſyllable hath a vowel before two conſonants, as 


o 7 * x 1 * ry 8 * 
25 1 "EN - 
l $a 9 K * , r A r Q TIES 
- * K r is. $6. \ . n r 2 2 „ 
4 - : * t 4 5 - 
4 0 
* AT $03 - * 
e 2 4 : 7 * : * 
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Triſſyllables ending in y, as entity, ſpecify, li. 
We victory, ſablidy, ay: accent. the firſt 


12. Trifſyllables 3 in re or 1 accent the firſt ſylla- 
- ble, as legible, theatre, except diſciple, and ſome 
words which have a prepoſition, as example, epiſtle. 

13. Triſſyllables in wd# commonly Went the firſt 

y Hable, as plenitude, - 
eg: ft Triſſyllables ending in ator or ar. as Crea- 
tor, or having in the middle ſyllable a diphthong, 
ag endeavour y'or a vowel before two conſonants, 
_ as domèſtick, accent the middle ſyllable. 
15. Triſſyllables that have their accent on the 
laſt ſyllable are commonly French, as acquieſce, re. 
|  partee, - magazine, or words formed by prefixing 
one or two ſyllables to an acute an, as imma- 
türe, overcharge. 

16. Polyſyllables, or Werde of more than three 
ſyllables, follow the accent of the words from which 
they are derived, as arrogating, continency, incon- 

tinently, commendable, communicableneſs, 
117. Words in ien have the accent upon the ante- 
penult, as ſalvation, perturbation, concoction ; 
) Oe in atour or ator on the penult, as dedicator, 
18 Words ending in le commonly have the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable, as ämicable, unleſs the 
ſecond ſyllable —4 A vowel nn two conſonants, 
as combuſtible; | 


109. Words ending i in aw has the Leceint to the 


antepenult, as uxorious, voluptuous. 
20. Words ending in y have their accent on the 
aptepenolt, as pulillaviwiry, activity. e 


£ Theſe roles are not advanced 80 complete or in 
n tallble, but n as uſcful. Almoſt very ru 


2 


1 Ws. 


— 
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of every language has its. exceptions; and in En- 
oliſh, as in other tongues, much muſt be learned 


6 example and authority, Perhaps more and bet- 
ter rules may be given that have —_ wy _ 1 5 


vation. 


vrnstricarton is the SER of'a certain 


number of ſyllables aceordiug to certain laws. 


The feet of our verſes” are either iawbick, as 


aloft, create ; or trochaick, as holy, Ws 
Our lambick meaſure compriſes veiſes 


. Of four ſyllables, 

0 en e moſt fair, 

' Or things as rare | 

8 To call you's loſt; : 
For all the coſt 7 

* Words can beſtow, 

yy So poorly ſhow 

= Upon your praiſe, MESS x 

That all the ways _ 

® Senſe hath, comes ſhort. | Drayton 

1 With raviſh'd ears Ws 

Or. 


a RO ATE MOTOR. gd 


c- A 
the of fo 8 „ 
its, This while we are abroad, | N 3 
SGlhall we not touch our lyre ? Wo td Wl 
Shall that holy fire, ee 
we in us that firongly glow'd, 
In this cold air ern + 1 i 
1 Though i in the vimoſt Peak, * wx 4 24k 
83 | l 


— 
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way A while we do remain, ee 


2 
* * _ 
— ” 2 * we * * is 5 2 4 
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. Amongſt the mountains bleak, {3 A 
Ex pos d to fleet aud rain, by . 
No ſport our hours ſhall break, 
To exerciſe our vein. 


. Who tliongh bright Phoebus? tis 
ERefteſh the ſouthern ground, ir 1 75 
- And though the princely Thames 

Wich beauteous nymphs abound, 
oy by old Camber's ver gue 4 
Be my wonders opus: 3 


Yet many rivers clear 
lere glide im filver deines 
And what of all moſt dear, . 
Buxton's delicious baths, A 
Strong ale and noble chear, 
T' affwage breem winter's ſcathey, 


.F - 


| In places far or near, Wd a toe ci 
Or famous, or obſeure, V 

Where wholeſom is the ar, reine 
Or where the molt impme, 

Al times, and every where. 
The muſe is (ill in ure. _ Droyt. 


- of Sabi, which is the < uſual . for ſhort 
Poems, 1 1 N 5 


And may at taft x my weary . 

Find out the peaceful nt 6 
Tbe hairy pown and moffy cell, 
Where I way fit, and nightly wy 
Of er ry ſtar the ky does ſhew, 
Anil er'ry herd that * the dew. 
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ENGL TSH CRUM MAR: 199: 


of ten, which, eee, heroick A 
and tragick poetry, - 1 e e Al 
Full in the midfl of this created ſpace, 55 73 £742 oi 


Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, you "LPR a place 5 
Confining on all three; with triple bound; + |; 


When all things, though remote,areview'd around, 
And thither bring their undulating ſound, ." 
The palace of loud Fame, her ſcat of pow, | W 
Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'rz © 1 
A thouſand winding entries long and wide 1 
Receive of freſh reports a flowing tide. 
A thouſand crannies in the walls are made; 
Nor gate nor bars exclude the buſy: trade. 3 
Tis built of braſs, the better to diffuſe 4 
The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the news; | 
Where echo's in repeating echo's play: | bp 
A mart for ever full; and open night and dax. 
Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs 
But a deaf noiſe of founds that never ceaſe; | | 
Contus'd, and chiding, like the hollow rore 
Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſnore; 1 5 
Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, | 
When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling war. | | 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din nt.” 
of crouds, or iſſuing forth, or entring inn | 

IA thorough- fair of news; where fome devife' 
ort Wl Things never heard, ſome mingle truth with lies; 

The troubled air with empty ſounds they beat, 


latent to bear, and 8 40 TOO + Dryden, 1 4 


In all theſe . the accents are to be placed | | 
on even ſyllables; and every line conſidered 'by it- i 
elf is more harmonious, as ls rule is more Aa vc 4 
ly _ | 0 
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* ENGL 75 7 0 can ur: 


Stops our breath: * 


Are * | 


ol five, | 
In the days of old, 


Stories plaintc4old, © 
Lovers telt anno. 2 


of ſeren, i 
Faireſt piece of well-form'd nk. 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. 


In theſe meaſures the accent is to be e 
the odd {yllables, | 


Theſe are the meafures which are now in o oe, 

and above the reſt thoſe of feven, eight, and ten 

ſyllables. Our ancient poets wtore verſes ſometime 
of twelve ſyllables, as Drayton's Polyolbion. | 


of all 4 Cambrian ſhires their heads that bear { 
| hi 

And farth'fi ſurvey eels ſoils with an andere eye 

Mervinia for her hills; as for their matchlefs crouds 

The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand'ting cope: 
_ "Eſpecial andiance craves, offended' with the throng 

That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was fo long; = 

N 4 for berſelf, when ett? 5 Saxo! 
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ENGLISH:GRAM u 1 1 
The godlike race of Brute to Severn's ſetting ſide | 


Were cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did relieve 
Thee whom devouring. war elle — where did 


And Ley all Wales beſide (by fortune or by _ 
Uoto her ancient foe relign'd her ancient right, 

A conſtant maiden {till ſhe only did remain, 
The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutiy did retain, 
And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar things: 
So only ſhe is rich, in mountains, meres, and 8 
And holds berſelf as great in her ſuper fluous as 1 
As others by their towns, and froirful rillage grac'd. 


And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. q 
tad as the mind of fuch : a man, that hath » 14 
* de knoweth not bis way, or cell would let 
His purpos 'd journey, is ara. . 


e, The verſe of twelve ſyllables, 3 16 alan. 
ten vine, is now uſed to diverſify heroick lines. 


Waller was ſmooth,” but Dryden taught to jig 
The varying verſe, . the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtick march, and energy divine. 


The pauſe | in the Alexandrine muſt be at de 
ſixth ſyllablee. E 


The verſe of fourteen Hilables ! is now To int. 
a ſoft lyrick meaſure of verſes, een ee, 
of eight ſyllables and ſix. 


Selects a whiter ſpace, - 


"LT. 4 
Devo . 
9 
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be ta recire thy radiant name, e 4 
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w E 5 7 Sy deen. 


Devote a wreath to thee, 
When all ſhall praife, and ev'ry 
That day, for come it will, 2, 

Shall 1 lament to ſee. "gy RO 


* 


We have another meefore very quick ey lively, In t 


2 and therefore much uſed in ſongs, which may be Y 
S called the anapefich, in which the accent refts up- 


on every third ſyllable. * > 


May 1 govern wy paſſions with abſolute fad n 
And grow wiſer and better as life wears away. 


x eee 


| Diogenes farly and prot. 


„ 


1 think not of I'ris, nor Leis of wie. 


| Theſe meaſures ate varied dy many e is Cc 
and ſometimes by double endings, either with or fore 
without ryme, as in the heroick meaſure. 


"Tis heav'n itfelf that ban our ax hereakter 
And intimates eternity omann. 


So in that of eight ſyllables, | 
They neither added nor confounded, + 
Wa neither wanted nor abounded. 


Ur reſfifience J could fear none, 

But with twenty ſhips had done, 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon,. 1412 
_ atchiey'd with * d. . 
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ENGLISH, GRAMMAR. OY 


In that of ſix, 46 
'Twas when the ſeas were 

With hollow blaſts of el 

A damifel lay deploring, on 

All on a rock red. 75 1055 | 


la the anapeſtick; | 2 wrt | 
When terrible rempeſts aſſail PO e 
And mountainous billows Wn e EE 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us & 


But ſkilful induſtry, icers richt. be Av 2 


To theſe meaſures, and their laws, — be ce· 
duced every ſpecies e of Engliſh verſe. 


Our ver ſification admits of few TRY 1 
a ſynaleþha, or eliſion of e in the be fore a vowel, as, 
th' eternal; and more rarely of o in 8, as, f ncoept ; 
and a ſmerefs by which two ſhort vowels coaleſce - 
into one Nilable, as, queſtion, ſpecial; or a word 
u, is contracted by the expulſion of a ſhort. id *. 
fore a liquid, as, . e. 85 
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The ere tat errors » the reader vil 


. n e tors 


| as . een ee nope of 9 2 
7 _ 24 Fad obſtinancy, read Oe}! * / DF 
S 7 For follow, read following... -..- 
3 . 1 For finug lar, read ſin ular. FEET: + 
*h 9 For Geli read r 
7 , 3 For diſpicable, read deſpicable. 
© F6' 5,6" For ndoubted read u 
84 29 For adj ective, read » 
= .96 Note 1. 1. 2. For chifly | radi. 
- on BF: 5 . Note . |. 1. For their, | read their r. N he 
1 97 © Note. I. 3. For It; rad n 
2 * 205 12 . 5 n 1 05 0 gs * 
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| "ud to a few. Copies, tha 3 
Vote J. 2, 3. W 
For ene l ede. nk 


For hat, read What. 
For in [which], read [in which]. 


Read attend to the meaning, 5 
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272 
179 
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Dele the Logue after the 


For truely, read truly. . J 1 
Read the minds of the Düben 4 PR 
For thatm any, read that many. 
For his, ead the. 2 IL 
For erſomal know read perſonal know lege · : 
For by education, fer the word hes : 
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